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On the Determination of certain™A neient 
Architectural Terms. 





HE exact im- 
* port of ancient 
architectural 
terms is a 
; matter of no 
inwene a small import- 
ance. The 
interest of the 
subject is by 
no means con- 
fined to the 
professed stu- 
dent of archao- 
ology. Few 


—————n =_———_ cision of the 

NAA Greek lan- 
guage many of the words that are daily current 
in our workmen’s mouths. The term “ triglyph,” 
for instance, at once betrays its origin and 
denotes its meaning. It is one proper to classic 
style. The kindred word “architrave” is con. 
stantly used by every joiner. The bricklayer 
who sets back a plinth is not aware that the 
word he thus employs is applied by Xenophon 
to denote the materials used in the military 
walls of Babylonia, and that “plinths toasted 
in the sun” were the predecessors of the small 
tile-shaped, well-burned, bricks of the great 
Roman builders, as well as of our own more 
shapeless and less enduring “ stocks.”’ 

The interest, and indeed the utility of the 
research is enhanced by the fact that, in our 
own, and probably in most other, languages, our 
technical terms are partly native and partly im- 
ported. In the former or vernacular words the 
derivation is generally to be traced. In the 
foreign terms, on the other hand, it frequently 
suffers dislocation in the process of time. The 
word “plinth,” which we have just cited, is a 
good example of this change of meaning. 

In speaking of any of those technical terms in 
which we may think we trace a direct link be- 
tween Oriental and European languages, we are 
not unaware that the general set of philologica) 
opinion in the present day tends to discourage 
any attempts to show the existence of such a 
connexion. A couple of centuries ago men who 
were erudite, if not scientific, attempted to 
derive many English words from Hebrew sources, 
and great nonsense they wrote accordingly. 
Nothing is more established in language than 
the fact that similarity of sound does not denote 
identity of meaning, of root, or of structure, 
But a scepticism of this kind may be pushed too 
far. Even without resorting to the possible 
hypothesis that some ancient and extinct tongue 
was the common parent of the 200 Turconian. 
the 100 Aryan, and the 9 Semitic languages, 
when we find similarly-sounding words, in very 


different dialects, denoting the same architec. | i 


tural element, we can hardly doubt that, how- 
ever ii may have come about, there is some 


Of all ancient architectural descriptive writing 
there is ne example that is at the same time so 


much of the masonry), the loss of depth would 
be accounted for. There are two colossal mono- 
liths in the entrance to the eastern or golden 
gate of the Haram which present a similarity 
to the great course on the south wall, and are at 
the same level ; but their full depth has not been 
ascertained. 

It may be observed that a plinth of this 
description, but only 3 cubits in height and in 
set-off, is described by Josephus as surrounding 
the tower Antonia. 

The next word of a technical nature is one of 
very ordinary occurrence,—“ Shor,”’—which is 
translated Pyle, porta, and gate, but which is 
better represented by the English word “ gate- 
way.” In the present instance a word which we 
have borrowed from the Greek, to denote a large 
and architecturally imposing gateway, such as 
those so often met with in Egyptian temples, 
namely, “pylone,” would not be inappropriate. 
The entire structure of the gateway, including 
an internal vestibule, three recesses on each 
side, and an inner, as well as an outer, doorway, 
is comprehended under this term. 

The next word which we have to determine is 
one involving some difficulty. It is by no means 
sure that we have an exact equivalent for it in 
either English, French, or Italian. It may be 
represented by the word yol or iol, and it 
appears in the Hebrew to be the root of the next 
term, iolam, or alam; for it is spelt both ways, 
As to the latter, there can be little doubt that it 
is best rendered by the Latin word vestibulum, 
which literally means an apartment within or 
before a door, where the outer garments, worn in 
time of cold or rain, are taken off by the wearer. 
As the jol, wherever it is mentioned, is spoken 
of in the same connexion with the alam ; it is 
perhaps best rendered by the word “ doorway,” 
which we regard (with Viollet-le-Duc) as essen- 
tially consisting of threshold, jambs, and lintel. 
Threshold alone might perhaps be a correct 
equivalent for the word; but the idea of a 
narrow division forming the boundary of the 
gateway is certainly implied. 

The seeond word, alam, is applied to the ves- 
tibule of the gate, to the lofty portico or pronacs 
of the temple, and to the peristyle or cleisters, 
of two bays wide, which surrounded both the 
sanctuary, or raised platform, and the great 
outer court. On the south this cloister was three 
bays wide, as is described by Josephus. It is 
spoken of in the Book of Kings as composed of 
three thurim, ranks or rows, of stone pillars, 
with a roof on cedar beams. 

The next technical word that occurs is The, 
in the plural Thaim. This the Greek translators, 
and those of Pope Sixtus V. have left untrans- 
lated. St. Jerome renders the term by the word 
thalamus, which is Anglicised by “ little cham. 
ber.” The feature in question was a recess on 
the side of the vestibule; but there is no men- 
tion of any side-door. The entire structure 
described seems to have resembled, to some 
extent, an entrance-gateway, with a carriage- 
road in the centre, between two footpaths. But 
as carriages and horses were not to be admitted, 
the central road was the common entrance. It 
led through a long vestibule, and the side- 
walks were divided into recesses, preventing 
thoroughfare, and adding to the strength of the 
entire gatehouse, which, as we know, from tho 
‘account ef the siege, was eminently adapted for 
the purpose of defence. 

The word ail, which next occurs, is probably 
another form of that which we have before spelt 
asiol. It is translated “frons”’ by St. Jerome, 
and “subdive” by the Papal writers. 1t dis- 
tinetly implies a landing, or small platform, im- 
mediately outside the gate. We have thus all 
the terms which are necessary to describe the 

of a gateway irrespective of the elevation) 
34 fixed. 2 to the latter, we find the 


distinctly 
word seph to be the equivalent of door, the valva 


definition of terms, as the account of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, which is contained in the last few 
chapters of the book of the Prophet Ezekiel. 
We shall confine our remarks exclusively to the 
architectural inquiry ; but it is necessary to re- 
mark that the idea almost universally enter- 
tained that the dimensions given in this descrip- 
tion are so vast as to be inapplicable to any 
actual building, is entirely founded on mis- 
translation. We are not asking our readers to 
accept this statement on our own authority 
alone. The Greek writers of the ancient Alex- 
andrine translation of the Old Testament, called 
the Septuagint version, the Latin translators of 
this same version made under the auspices of 
Pope Sixtus V., and, to some extent, the Latin 
Vulgate, fully bear us out in the assertion. 

The first thing done in this most ancient 
specification is to fix the unit of measurement, 
which is the cubit, called Ameh in Hebrew. This 
dimension is the length from the elbow to the 
end of the middle finger, and the English word 
8 taken from the Latin name for that part of 
the body, being probably derived from the habit 
of leaning on the elbow. Like most ancient 
measures which are derived from the dimensions 
or movements of the human body, the ecubit 
varies in length among different people. It is 
one-fourth of the height of a well-proportioned 
man. With the Greeks, the unit of height, 
at the best period of art, is such as to 
make their orguia, toise, or human height, 
very closely correspond with our own fathom, 
being only } in. longer than 6 English feet. 
Thus the Greek cubit is hard upon 18 
English inches, or in exact decimals 18:13125 in. 
The Russian fathom, or sajene, is equal to 7 
English feet. It is divided into three arschenes, 
so that if the cubit were a Russian dimension, 
it would be 21 in.long. Egyptian cubits, marked 
on the Nilometers, have been measured by Mr. 
Greaves at 21°847 in., and by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson at 21°4in. The derah, or land mea- 
sure, now in use in Egypt, gives a cubit of 
20°7in. The ordinary Egyptian cubit is stated at 
1:719 ft. English. The Roman cubit is 17-406 in. 
The Jewish cubit is defined by the writers in 
the Talmud as being equal to the length of 48 
barley-corns. If we take these grains as they 
are taken for the starting-point of English long 
measure, that is to say, in an average ear of 
barley, from the heel of one grain to the top of 
the third grain, on the same side of the ear, we 
find the Jewish cubit is equal to 16 in. English. 
All the dimensions taken within the precincts of 
the noble sanctury at Jerusalem are, in point of 
fact, commensurate with English feet and iaches. 
In the measurements given in the book of 
Ezekiel a half cubit is added to every six, giving 
a great cubit of 1733 in., or ‘063 in, shorter 
than the Roman cubitus. 

The first architectural term which meets us 
is one which we must represent in English 
letters as Rehb. In Greek it is called pro- 
teichisma, in Latin antemurale, the exact 
English of which would be “ forewall” ; a good 
word, but not one to be found in our dictionaries- 
As to the meaning of the original expression we 
are not left in doubt. It designates what we 
should call a superb plinth; a step or footing to 
the great external wall of the temple inclosure 
104 in. in height, and with a set-back of the 
same dimension. As an architectural feature, 
the effect must have been very grand. There 
is some reason to conjecture that this colossal | 







































































this course is not. now in an undisturbed condi. 
tion. If ita upper and lower arrissus were 





detailed and so obscure, from the want of clear 








the wall (which was evidently the case with of the Romans, here given as ostiwm in Latin, 
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and as thwroma in Greek. This word has a 
wide and altogether unsuspected currency in our 
language, in the form borrowed from the Arabic, 
of cypher ; a name given to letters in the ancient 
cabbalistic books, with reference to their nu- 
merical and transcendental value, as the doors 
of knowledge. 

In the alam we can hardly be in error in 
recognising a connexion with the Greek word 
aule, the Latin aula, and the English hall. 
Whether a similar connexion may be traceable 
between the Latin atrium and the Hebrew etser 
is more doubtful, but the signification, at all 
events, is the same. Each of the four courts of 
the Temple, which had, Josephus says, according 
to the Jewish law, a peculiar degree of separation 
from the others, is designated by this term ; the 
special word nazireh, or sanctuary, being re- 
stricted to the court of 100 cubits square in 
which the holy house itself stood. This was 
surrounded by a separate boundary, called canon 
in Hebrew, and diorizon in Greek. No exact 
Latin equivalent exists. 

The four courts exterior to the sanctuary were 
(1), the court of the priests, in which stood the 
great altar. In the Temple of Herod the 
division between the temple court and the altar 
court does not appear to have been maintained. 
The limit of the priests’ court was defined by 
the gisus, or ledge, a dwarf stone wall of acubit 
in height. 

Without the court of the priests was (2), the 
court of Israel, which Maimonides calls the 
atrium principium. These two courts are not 
to be confounded with the ambulatories, paths, 
or treads respectively ‘occupied by the priests 
and representatives of the whole body of Israel- 
ites, in the performonce of the ritual service. 
These latter were each only 11 cubits wide, and 
extended across the altar-court to the east of the 
altar. On the first was a suggestum, or bench, 
on which stood the priests who blew the trum- 
pets at appointed intervals in the sacred rites. 
The chief court was surrounded by a peristyle, 
or double cloister, and was raised 7} cubits 
above the outer court which surrounded it. 

Below and around the chief court was (3), 
what Josephus, reckoning from without, calls, in 
his work against Apion, “ the second court,” and, 
elsewhere, “ the court of the women.” It was an 
area into which, he tells us, both sexes were 
admitted. The men passed through it, into 
their own court within. The women were 
provided with a podiwm, or ramp, called by 
the Talmud Chil, and in the Bible, by Jeremiah 
as well as by Ezekiel, Chel, around the second 
court, which was 10 cubits wide, and 
protected by lattice-work. It is not stated 
whether this podium was roofed; but, as the 
peristyle around the chief court, and also that 
round the great court, were roofed, it is pro- 
bable that this women’s gallery was likewise 
protected, like the slaughter-blocks in the altar 
court, by a roof, “from the sun and from the 
rain.” 

(4.) The exterior court, the first court of 
Josephus, and the great court, outer court, and 
court of the Gentiles of the sacred and rabbinical 
writers, was that which was immediately within 
the peribolus or fortress-wall of the great Temple 
enclosure. It was surrounded by a peristyle or 
cloister. The north, west, and south cloisters 
were rebuilt by Herod; the latter being the 
famous Royal Portico, of which Josephus gives 
such a distinct account. It is by no means clear 
that its dimensions, before the time of Herod, 
were so magnificent as those determined by that 
splendid builder. This great cloister had three 
walks, of which, at all events, the central one 
extended from the deep valley between the 
Temple mountain and the city on the west, to 
the precipitous ravine of the Kedron on the east. 
Josephus is clear and distinct on this point, as 
well as on the fact that the north cloister also 
reached to the verge of the profound Kedron 
ravine; though he speaks of the side-waik 
of the royal porch as if it were of less 
length. The reference is somewhat obscure 

(Ant., xv., 11. 5), as to measure, but as to 
the features of the ground there can be 
no mistake. Megalithic masonry, of the 
very oldest type, and marked in some places 
with Phoenician letters, is bedded on the live 
rock at a depth of 103 ft. at the north-east 
angle, 108 ft. at the south-west angle, and 158 ft. 
at the south-east angle of this colossal peribolus. 

No measurement of the area inclosed by this 
great wall is given by any ancient writer. It is 
spoken of in terms of awe, which its actual 
height, notwithstanding the veil of more than 
70 ft. of débris poured around its base, impresses 


on the mind. Before the second, and still more 
before the first, destruction of the Temple, the 
great height must have been prodigious. The 
writer of the book of Ecclesiasticus speaks of it 
as “the sublime elevation.” Josephus says, 
“the depth was frightful.” In fact, the bed of 
the Kedron is 100 ft. below the lowest point 
which we have mentioned, so that the height 
from the pathway of the cloister to the bottom 
of the ravine, at the south-east angle of the 
inclosure was 258 ft.; and the roof of the centre 
aisle was yet 100 ft. higher, giving a clear depth 
of 358 ft. to the torrent. As to the length of 
the latticed wall called Soreg, in Hebrew, and 
Thringos or Truphaa, in Greek, which separated 
the first from the second court, we have ample 
testimony. The length of 500 cubits on either 
side is attributed to it in the Middoth. This 
same distance is probably indicated by Josephus 
by the round term of a stadium. In the book 
of Ezekiel this length is given no less than six 
times, “500 cubits east and west, and 500 cubits 
in width, to divide the holy places from the ante- 
murale, which is in the order of the: House.” 
That last phrase is added to distinguish the 
antemurale within the peribolus, to which fre. 
quent reference is made in the Talmud, from 
that portion without the great wall to which we 
called attention at the beginning of this notice. 
Bearing on this part of the question, is a passage 
cited by Constantine L’Empereur, in the preface 
to his version of the Middoth,—‘“ The mountain 
of the Temple was to the north of Jerusalem ; 
and the mountain indeed was much larger than 
the space of 500 cubits square, but beyond that 
its sanctity did not extend.” 

The determination of architectural phrases 
which we have above attempted has been some- 
what algebraical in its method. That is to 
say, by putting untranslated words in their 
proper places, and then comparing the different 
passages, we arrive, with considerable certitude, 
at the real sense in which they were employed 
by the writer. But comparison is of the essence 
of this method. One word exists which only, so 
far as we have discovered, occurs once. We 
hesitate to make even a suggestion as to its 
import. The Greek translators have not trans- 
lated it. The Papal translators have not trans- 
lated it. They have simply written THRAEL in 
Greek or Latin characters. If we turn to St. 


Jerome for light we find darkness. For what | 


the other translators have regarded as a noun, 
he treats as averb. He says, vidi, I saw. “I 
saw, also,” says the English Vulgate, “ the height 
of the house round about.” This is consistent 
with our copies of the Hebrew, but the writers 
of the Seventy had evidently another text before 
them. With the bare suggestion that a clear- 
story may be meant, we commend this verse,— 
the 8th of the 41st chapter,—to Oriental 
scholars. 

The words denoting door-posts and lintel do 
not occur in the description we are citing, but 
they are too important to omit. Phliai is the 
word used by the Septuagint to denote door- 
posts; and the importance of inquiry is illus. 
trated by the interpretation given of this word 
by Dunbar, who makes it, in the singular, ‘the 
vestibule, the threshold, or lintel,” as if these 
terms were equivalent ; and in the plural, “the 
posts of folding-doors.” Hyperthurium is the 
Homeric word for lintel. Superliminare is the 
Latin term used by Pliny. Limen, postes, and 
superliminare are classical terms for threshhold, 
jambs, and lintel. The idea conveyed by the 
Hebrew word translated “jamb” or “door-post”’ 
is that of a division, as if between the inner and 
the outer, or between indoors and out-of-doors, 
as we have it. The word translated “lintel” in 
the Middoth bears a relation to that used by 
Amos (ix. 1), similar to that which obtains in 
the Latin. No difficulty is likely to arise from 
the use of these terms. 

We may thus, by the careful determination of 
the exact sense of the ancient technical terms 
used by a writer 2,330 years ago, comprehend 
a remarkable in ancient and sacred 
literature, which has been long considered unin- 
telligible, but which, by this guidance, comes 
out with all the detail of a specification. It is 
the most ancient record of the kind, going at all 
into details, with which we are acquainted. 
Our mode of determination, which is simply the 
comparison of each passage in which the same 
technical term is used, from which its import 
necessarily becomes apparent, fails with refer. 
ence to the word which only occurs once. It is 
a subject for future investigation to determine 
whether there is not here (Ezek. xli, 8) the earliest 





reference to a clearstory. 


The close correspondence between this ancient 
description of this unrivalled building and the 
results of the recent Ordnance Survey is close 
and striking. Maimonides, the great Jewish 
writer of the twelfth century, tells us that the 
description given by Ezekiel was used for the 
guidance of the rebuilders of the Temple in the 
reign of Darius. We do not venture to hope 
that the very obscure language of the English 
Vulgate will be made perfectly intelligible by 
our explanation. But we do believe that those 
who can read the Greek version will understand 
it readily by means of the above given determi- 
nation of terms. It would be a useful service 
to many if the managers of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund were to publish a good transla. 
tion of the Septuagint version of this passage, 
which often differs from the Hebrew. 

The colossal and unique ruin of the great 
peribolus of the Sanctuary was unknown at the 
time when Dr. Lightfoot wrote his account of 
the Temple. It is one of the most prodigious 
discoveries which has been made in modern 
times. What sort of builders were those who 
ran around their fortress wall a master-course of 
72 in. in depth, and who raised into place stones 
one of which attains the measured length of 
38 ft. 9 in. English ! 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


Amonc works at the Academy which may be 
considered under the head of domestic rather 
than of civil architecture, may be classed the 
designs,—of which there are two or three,—for 
new offices for the London School Board. Mr. 
Bodley’s design (1,158), which is to be erected on 
the Thames Embankment, is a production in the 
Jacobean style, or what may be called a Gothic 
architect’s version of, that style. The architect, 
it must be presumed, has been drawn aside from 
his usual style by considerations of locality and 
association, unless we are to regard this as part 
of the movement in favour of the Jacobean and 
Queen Anne fashions, of which there is other 
evidence in this room. The building will not be 
without a certain picturesque character, but it is 
pierced with large windows to such an extent as 
to leave a somewhat thin and weak aspect. The 
building wants unity, too, and we feel obliged to 
say that a good architectural opportunity has 
not been made the most of. Mr. J. O. Scott’s 
design, for the same object, is a rich and solid- 
looking front in Early Geometric Gothic, with a 
large use of deeply-moulded foliated arches ; 
some of the details a little overpower the rest, 
the facade wants combining more into one whole. 
And what are we to say to Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
“ New Offices, in Leadenhall-street” (1,167) ? 
The first impression is, “ What a capital draw- 
ing!” and our admiration is thus enlisted at 
once in favour of a design showing much bold- 
ness of treatment, especially in the manner in 
which the two massive piers which give stability 
to the whole are carried up unbroken through 
the whole of the stories, affording a point d’apput 
for the indulgence of fantastic fancies in window- 
frames between them. There is the picturesque 
in this design in a high degree; but why sacri- 
fice everything to the picturesque ? Why should 
the main piers stop in such an awkward manner 
against the curve of the principal cornice, as if 
the building was erected by some one who did 
not know how to do that kind of thing without 
making a botch of it? Why place all the orna- 
ment, in a comparatively narrow, crowded street, 
in the upper part, and leave the ground story 
so pointedly plain? And why affect so un- 
necessarily the manner of a bygone age? Mr. 
Shaw is an architect of genius; he is one 
of the few who appear to know wherein 
lies the “poetry” of building; yet we feel 
sure that, with his talents, he could give us 
this poetical and picturesque element without 
so entirely contradicting the tone and feeling of 
his own day. We feel bound to admit, never- 
theless, that such a building is a welcome con- 
trast to the a respectabilities of “ office” 
designs. In the “ Premises in Ludgate-circus,” 
by Messrs. Woodzell & Collnitt (1,136), cha- 
racter and picturesque expression have been 
obtained without sacrificing strictly architectural 
effect. The treatment of the centre portion of 
the arya in one lofty arch rising oe 
ground and, ing in the centre gable, is 
ee bud hea tame ; the several 





stories of windows included under this arch are 
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sufficiently varied and contrasted in design; the 
setting back of the upper story by a railed bal- 
cony, at the springing of the main arch, gives 
opportunity for a deep shadow at this point, 
which will add materially to the effect. The 
whole design is a very satisfactory instance of 
the application of true Gothic principles to 
modern street architecture: we will only point 
out that the system of running one large arch 
through the whole design as described, though 
almost ensuring a good effect, is to be used 
with caution, as too frequent a use of such 
“large” treatment would result in destroying 
the scale of a long street. The “‘ New Curriers’ 
Hall” (1,169), by Messrs. J. & T. Belcher, is a 
simple and suitable domestic Gothic building, 
in a manner which is more effective, however, 
in a line drawing than in execution,—a fact 
which is sometimes forgotten; great part of the 
expression of such a building must depend on 
the mere treatment and bond of the masonry, 
which is often manipulated in drawings in a 
manner not realised in the actual building. One 
of the most singular whims of architectural 
archwology we have seén is exhibited in Messrs. 
Stevenson & Robson’s three designs for London 
Board Schools (1,200), which seem to be in- 
tended to keep up the genius loci by adopting 
the old London architecture of the locality they 
happen to be built in,—a view of the matter 
which has committed the authors to reproducing 
in one case a somewhat grim type of eighteenth. 
century building. 

Among designs for “domestic” architecture, 
in the stricter sense of the word, we have a small 
villa at Bexley by Mr. Edis (1,125), whichis very 
pretty, but which we should say we had seen 
several times before ; perhaps its author is adopt- 
ing the type as a desirable one for repetition in 
the district. His competition sketch for proposed 
schools at Battersea (1,126) is a good and suit- 
able design, picturesquely grouped; and the 
“Hotel at Boscombe Spa, Bournemouth” 
(1,159), is interesting as an instance of the appli- 
cation of the simple domestic English style to ‘a 
hotel, a class of building which, even when on a 
comparatively small scale, is too often as com- 
plete a combination of pretentiousness and 
dulness in aspect as can be accomplished. The 
design referred to here really looks an inviting 
home-like place, with its brick and tiled walls, 
and the timber and plastic work in the upper 
story. Perhaps the expression verges too much 
on the farm-house type; but it is, at all events, 
a desirable variation from the regulation hotel. 
The ‘‘Devonshire Laboratory, Cambridge’’ 
(1,149), is a very nice drawing of a most unin- 
teresting-looking building. Mr. Pearson’s “ View 
of House near Crickhowel, South Wales” (1,147), 
should be looked at, both as a drawing and as a 
happy example of thecombinationof something of 
the stern castellated outline suitable to a hilly situ. 
ation, withan entirely domesticaspect and expres- 
sion in details—in thetreatmentand placing of the 
windows. Mr. Cockerell’s “Mansion at Ballards,”’ 
built for Mr. Goschen (1,178), is a character- 
istically treated house, somewhat heavy, in that 
early eighteenth-century manner, again, with 
heavy gables in reversed curves. Perhaps 
the style is the taste of the client rather than 
of the architect, which we all know is the case 
sometimes in the designs of dwelling-houses. 
Mr. Gibson’s “Interior of Hall and Staircase, 
Nutfield Priory” (1,177), is a remarkably good 
water-colour drawing of a late Gothic interior, 
satisfactory, but presenting no marked charac- 
teristic. Mr. Anson exhibits a drawing of his 
new building for the “ Merchant Taylors’ School” 
(1,180), a red brick building of a plain Gothic type, 
with white stone dressings ; and Mr. Street, who 
seldom exhibits designs in domestic architecture, 
sends a drawing of the new parsonage at Wigan: 
a house with a stone lower story very solidly 
treated ; the upper story, slightly corbelled out, 
being formed mainly with brick and timber, the 
brickwork arranged at various angles between 
the posts. The general effect is satisfactory. 
We must regret the freak of corbelling out the 
chimney-stack directly over the opening of the 
garden entrance; it may look better from the 
other side, but in this view the effect is most 
annoying to the eye. The large “ Building for 
Messrs. Cox & Sons, in Maiden-lane, Strand”’ 
(1,186), by Mr. Nicholl: an elaborate Gothic 
design, shown in a good pen-and-ink drawing, 
fails in effect from want of any grouping or 
leading motive in the composition. It is merely 
so many windows in a wall, ornamentally treated. 
We may conclude our remarks on the class of 
domestic buildings by a reference to Mr. Brooks’ 


concerning which, whatever may be thought 
about some of the details, no one can dispute 
that it is a remarkable evidence of an eye for 
effective and picturesque grouping and outline. 

The few drawings which illustrate decorative 
and ornamental work, include a carefully exe- 
cuted water-colour drawing of the “ Interior of a 
Pompeian House” (1,154), by Mr. Longfield, 
from sketches made on the spot, and in the 
Museo Nazionale, Naples: the effect is very 
cool and pleasant to the eye, and might furnish 
hints for interior treatment in our own resi- 
dences, with modifications n for our in- 
clement summers. Sir M. D. Wyatt sends the 
original working drawing for the chimneypiece in 
Clare College Hall; and Mr. Moyr Smith twostudies 
for wall decoration, ‘‘ Homeros”’ and “ Epitha- 
mios” (1,150 and 1,160), consisting of figure 
subjects in white, slightly shadowed, on a gold 
ground; but the drawings, which are small, are 
hung too high for the figures to be fairly judged 
of. Mr. Talbert’s “ Entrance to'a Vestibule Hall” 
(1,198), is an excellent specimen of decoration 
of the classic type, perhaps a little sombre, or it 
looks so in the drawing; the effect is pro- 
duced largely by low tertiary tones, little real 
colour being used. Over this is a “ Design for 
a Fountain” (1,199), by Mr. Armstead, the 
subject from “Comus;”’ a square centre block 
of marble, is occupied by a small and very 
spirited bas-relief, representing the moment 
when “Comus” presses the enchanted cup on 
the lady : the centre is surmounted by a bronze 
figure of Sabrina, with swans at her feet, and 
holding her vase of magic ointment ; two lower 
oval pedestals on each side support bronze 
figares on sea-horses (not a very novel concep- 
tion), and from a deep surbase moulding in 
these pedestals the water issues forth in a wide 
circular sheet, the pedestal below the surbase 
being treated with a kind of reminiscence of 
aquatic vegetation, in a series of tall 
leaves. This would have a very good effect ; the 
bronzes are perhaps the least happy portion of 
the design which, as a whole, is a very pleasing 
one. The designs for wall decoration by Mr. 
Newman and Miss C. S. Newman are mere re- 
productions of Medizval crudity of form and 
colour. It is really astonishing that such a 
design as No. 1,209 should seriously be offered 
to us as an adequate illustration of the solemn 
associations raised by the words, “‘The harvest 
is the end of the world, and the reapers are the 
angels.” Much of what is called “religious,” or 
“church” art, certainly degrades the Bible 
rather than exalts it. Mr. Spiers exhibits 
almost the only sketches of architectural remains 
in this year’s collection; the north portico of 
the Erechtheum, and the monument of Lysi- 
crates, in his well-known style. It is sad to 
contemplate the sketch of the last-mentioned ex- 
quisite monument, in its present state, battered 
and defaced, the beautiful finial a shapeless 
lump, sordid-looking buildings intruding close 
upon it, and girls hanging clothes to dry, as a 
background to the most typical remnant of the 
beauty and refinement of Greek architecture. 
This is what we must all expect to come to, 
however, modern Greeks, or modern Gothics, 
even our modern “ Queen-Annists ;” fortunate 
shall we be if 2,000 years hence there is 
enough of interest left in any of our buildings to 
furnish the barbarians from foreign shores with 
matter for a sketch. 








ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Tue first essential towards securing favour- 
able opinion of a Royal Academy Exhibition is, 
decidedly, fine weather : the perplexity of parasol 
proprietorship in the bright, genial days when 
the sky is clearest and the sun not quite at its 
warmest, only so far checks the easy access 
through passages to the realms of pictured 
delight as to remind the happy anticipator that 
there is never sunshine without sunshade ; that 
there never can be bright happiness for some 
unless it sometimes carries a parasol with it. 
But on a wet day, to wait one’s turn for giving 
into custody your lately best friend, pro tem., 
when every one else is engaging the attention of 
the civil officers who take the charge, all hope of 
placid enjoyment is left behind with your 
umbrella, and your patience has been too much 
tried to allow of fair play for a happy disposition 
to be pleased, however winsome the sight of 
pretty things may be, when so much of the time 
allotted for special pleasure has been absorbed 
by this particular vexation in arriving at it. 





‘* Schools, Parsonage, &c., St. Columba” (1,211), 4 


However, the passages are considerably short. 
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ened since the handsome building unmasked its 
entrance, and a cab fare to the doors of it might 
encroach on the extra mile since last year. The 
realms remain, and will remain, a dominion of 
British art. Year after year the mimic presenta- 
tion of whatever the sun lightens and shadows 
darken is to be found amongst the hundreds and 
hundreds of pictures the walls display and will 
display ; and yet, with such a vast amount of 
learning visible, too little is taught or recorded 
by the painters of to-day, simply by reason of 
their having or showing so little sympathy with 
to-day. Pictorial newspapers and photography 
have, in a measure, cut the ground from beneath 
the feet of those who would tread the old course 
of illustrating the times in which they live, so 
far as depicting actual events as they pass: raw 
facts to dispute an artistic apprehension and 
treatment of them are likely to deter when the 
object is to give all possible truth to them, but 
in picturesque form; for divergence ever so 
slight from what is known to be truth would 
belie any attempt to adapt it, and make the 
result worthless, compared, perhaps, with that, 
when speculation and appropriate use of proba- 
bilities have been left at disposal ; and in giving 
with all possible truth a probable version of 
what is exactly known to nobody, the doubtful 
becomes clothed with positive fact enough to 
hide it: and all doubt that tends to good in 
pointing for painting a moral, or adorning moral 
precept in tale, should have the benefit of doubt 
shared by worse delinquents, no doubt, than 
itself. 

Pictures at the Royal Academy are past all 
doubt of goodness with the multitude. Let all 
be said that may be said of this year’s show, ten 
of every dozen visitors who see it will derive 
the same pleasure and belief in its being a 
thoroughly good one, as usual, though the 
nature of its charms may vary: sometimes great 
pictures may have concentrated this recognition ; 
at others, as now, the best of the year’s produc- 
tion is seen in a diffused form of excellence ; but 
the fact remains all the same, that in its recur- 
rence the Exhibition of the Royal Academy is 
ay to be judged per se. 

cursory view of its 1,600 constituent items 
would lead to the belief that no great demand 
could have been made on half their catalogue’s 
motto “‘ Ingenium ;”’ the hard work necessary to 
furnish the supply of so many hundreds of 
instances is far more apparent, and less deni- 
able. ‘Labor et Ingenium,” mulcted of some of 
its classic and sonorous meaning, very well 
designates respectively those who find it hard 
work to paint, and those whose ingenuity makes 
it easy business. Long since it was part of the 
painter’s task to find and grind colour, to make 
preparations of oils and gums (now but the 
shopkeeper’s share of art profit), and cunningly 
to devise means by which he could tell in out- 
ward show the worth of his thoughts and 
learning that, like hidden jewel-mines’ wealth, 
needed but implements to be made known. The 
means were found, the treasure divulged, and 
set, to become precious for ever. Paint, more 
than purpose, is ascendant now, and how to 
apply rich means is the question of to-day, as 
opposed to the old yearning request for means 
to apply. 

Executive skill, based on such acquirements 
as knowledge, taste, and the sense of what is 
delightful and beautiful, marks the production 
that many hands have helped to sign, in deed 
that conveys great property, but with a spend. 
thrift’s carelessness, a blindfold liberality. 
English art now is equal to any demand on its 
appliance, and yet fritter may make small 
things of it. It is this very demand that, in- 
fluencing the supply, cramps whilst enlarging 
it, the nature of this supply. 

Fashion is exacting, and in its tortuous course 
and binding influences must ever have much to 
answer for in what effects it may impose on art ; 
portrait-painting inevitably illustrating its real 
temporary status for after-opinion more than 
any other practice could, whether portraying 
the time or its people,—whether, as in the case 
of Mr. W. P. Frith, it takes the comprehensive 
view, and faithfully represents “Derby Day,” 
“Railway Station,” “Foreign Gambling Resort,” 
or when applied to convincing delineation of 
individuality, such as Mr. Millais, Mr. Watts, 
Mr. Wells, and others are handing down for 
posterity’s knowledge and consideration, with 
the present benefit of allowing some of us, at 
all events, “ to see ourselves as others see us.” 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
the portraits Mr. Millais paints, is their freedom 
from all appearance of trick or adoption of 
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recipe in his method of working ; his facalty for 
imitating anything and everything paintable 
makes observation very independent of rules 
and regulations, of prescribed flesh-tints and 
favourite shadow-colour, and of this hue’s em- 
ployment for another’s contrast. The little 
child seated in the garden nursing her kitten, 
with spring flowers, gay crocuses, for quiet 
company, which certainly suggests likeness to 
Reynolds’s children, more from the mob-cap and 
Dolly Varden costume of “Early Days” (29), 
than from any real resemblance, is i for 
contrast, no doubt; but there is little need to 
add such to prove the perfect realisation of very 
great age that the picture “Mrs. Heugh” (21) 
presents; nor to typify old-fashioned rusticity 
by the charming portrait of the young lady who 
is collecting the “New-laid Eggs” (260), in 
order to emphasise the gay magnificence of 
brocade, lace, and jewels, that fails to interfere 
with the predominant attractiveness in another 
beautiful head splendidly copied, “ Mrs. Bis- 
choffsheim”™ (228). There are more portraits 
than ever this year, including some fine speci- 
mens; and though there are not many works 
illustrating history, poetry, or romance, there 
are numerous instances of the pleasing or other- 
wise affecting class of narrative pictures. The 
portraits, as exhibiting the current chief claim 
on painter’s time, would need separate consider- 
ation; but for the present,—-had we a wife, we 
would thank Mr. G. Pope to paint her picture, if 
she were at all like “Mrs. Hartwell” (209), 
but then we should crave, on our own side, to be 
something like “The Hon. Francis G. Baring” 
(328), one of the most admirable portraits ever 
painted ; and if Mr. H. T. Wells were fortunate 
in his sitter, the sitter was fortunate in his 
painter. Never was gentleman and soldier 
better presented: it is a jewel of a portrait. 
Having already, however, given space to a 
sgecial department, we are obliged to stay our 
say of Royal Academy pictures until next week. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND IMPROVED 
DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


Tre Special Dwellings Committee of the 
Charity Organisation Society have been engaged 
at their last two weekly meetings in discussing 
the question whether the State ought not to 
undertake the erection of improved dwellings 
for the industrial classes. The discussion arose 
out of the following resolations, brought forward 
by Mr. J.S. Storr, a member of the com- 
mittee :— 

**1, That as the very extensive clearances of late years 
in London, whereby overcrowding has been so much 
aggravated, have been conducted under co 
powers conferred by Acts of Parli t, it is i bent 
upon the State to — the necessary facilities for the 


reconstraction of dwellings, 
2. That this committee recommend that Par! 





sanction be obtained to the appointment of Improvement 
Commissioners, to act under, and in eonjunetion with, 
the President of the Local Government Board, or the 
Home Secretary, with power to purchase buildi 
(within the Metropolitan district), that are unfit for 
human habitation, or otherwise eligible as sites for 
dwellings for the poorer classes, and to proceed to erect 
such dwellings. The Commissioners to have limited bor- 
rowing powers. The buildings erected under the auth 

of the Commissioners to be managed by them, and s0l 
under appropriate restrictions, from time to time, a 
the amounts realised on such sales to be reinvested by 
the said Commissioners in like manner as before; any 
ultimate profit or loss on the sale of the said buildings to 
be carried to the account of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, or of any existing charitable fund which may be 
deemed by Parliament to be available for this purpose.”’ 

At the meeting of the Committee on Wednes- 
day week, when the subject was first brought 
forward, Lord Napier & Ettrick presiding, there 
was & numerous attendance of members, in- 
cluding Lord Elliott, the Hon. W. Cowper- 
Temple, M.P., Sir Charles Adderley, M.P., Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, Sir Leighton Baldwin, &c. 

_ Mr. Storr had forwarded copies of his resolu- 

tions to a number of Peers, members of the 
House of Commons, and others, known to be 
interested in the question, and the replies of 
several were read previously to the commence- 
ment of the discussion. The varions opinions 
elicited are of interest from the position and 
standing of the writers. 

Amonst other letters read was one from Sir 
John Lubbock, M.P., who states that he is not 
“ convinced that it is the duty of the Govern. 
ment to provide dwellings for the working 
classes.” 

‘The letter of Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., was 
unuitio in its condemnation of the Government 
ae called upon to undertake the erection of 
— dwellings. He remarks,—“The interven. 

won of the State in matters of local government 


is not popular in the present day. I should, 
however, be glad to see the Government invested 
with compulsory powers to condemn overcrowded 
dwelling-houses unfit for the poor. I am also of 
opinion that State loans for the purpose of 
building workmen’s dwellings might be granted, 
but I shonld hesitate to give my support toa 
comprehensive scheme for rebuilding the houses 
of the working classes being undertaken by the 
Government. I cannot believe that it would be 
an advantage that the State should be the 
aniversal landlord of the working men of 
England, and I should oppose such a proposition 
as I should oppose the proposal that the State 
should purchase and work the railways of the 
United Kingdom. I quite agree with you, how. 
ever, that Parliament may have given its con- 
sent too readily to Acts empowering railway 
companies to pull down the dwellings of the 
poor without securing for them adequate 
accommodation in lieu of the houses thus 
destroyed.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury in his reply says,— 
“T shall be happy to consider any scheme which 
you have to suggest for the purposes named in 
your letter, but I need hardly say that the 
practical difficulty of entrusting to Government 
the duty of providing houses for the working 
classes is very af 

Earl Russell writes to say that he cannot give 
an opinion on so complicated points of law as 
those involved in the resolutions; but he quite 
agrees with the spirit of the resolutions, that 
the law on the subject requires material 
alteration. 

Archbishop Manning says:—‘* I am much 
obliged to you for the copy of your resolutions 
on the compnisory destruction of dwellings. 
Having had experience of this in many parts of 
London from which the poorer classes have been 





swept ont, I am convinced that, though in the 
main beneficial, such wholesale destraction has 
caused both loss of life and hardships to many 
who from poverty have felt it very sensibly. 
Some such provisions as you I believe 
to be necessary. Enough has not yet been done 
to provide fitting houses for our working classes. 
The efforts of individuals have done much, but 
some more public and adequate provision ought 
to be made. Your resolutions seem to me to go 
far to meet the case.” 

Mr. Storr introduced his resolutions in a 
speech of upwards of an hour’s duration, re- 
marking in the outset that, year by year, in the 
metropolis, we were expending from the public 
treasury many millions sterling in pensions, 
workhouses, hospitals, and reformatories, and 
sanctioning a still farther expenditure in Thames 
embankments, railways, sites for law courts, and 
other large public improvements, which were 
driving out and rendering houseless hundreds of 
thousands of the poor classes, who had either to 


from their work and their employers, or other- 
wiseto pack themselves still closer in the already 





over-crowded districts. Lord Shaftesbury esti- 
mated that 50,000 poor persons had been so 
disturbed for various public works in London 
yearly since 1853, which gave'a total of 1,000,000 
up to the present year. Having complained that 
the Government were inert on the subject, and 
that large numbers of the labouring classes 
were being destroyed year by year by diseases 
which could be prevented by the Government if 
they had but the nerve to grapple with the ques- 
tion, he alluded to what had already been accom. 
plished by the several metropolitan associations 
for providing houses for the poor, showing that 
up to the present time the Peabody trustees had 
erected buildings for 847 families, consisting of 
3,407 persons, occupying 3,328 rooms, at an 
average rental of 1s. 10d. per room per week ; 
the Metropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrial Classes had erected 
six blocks, accommodating 507 families; the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company had 
provided accommodation for 9,000 persons, which 
had caused an expenditure in buildings of 
250,0001.; and by these efforts, aided by those 
of other societies, houses had been found for 
about 20,000 persons ; but, notwithstanding these 
efforts, and however much it might be agreed that 
reliance could be safely placed upon the law of 
supply and demand, supplemented by intelligent 
beneficence, the conclusion was, he thought, 
absolute that the difficulties connected with the 
housing of the poor, and of the working-classes 
generally, in the metropolis, were of such mag- 








nitude, and the case was of such great 
urgency as to be beyond the reach of private 
enterprise, and to call for the interference 


go into the suburbs, scattered and removed far | steps 


of the State, or Municipality, if London had 
one. The population within the metropolitan 
district was rapidly approaching four millions, 
and they had as yet only erected new 
houses for 20,000 persons since the year 
1854, when the first two associations for the 
purpose came into being. In continuation, he 
observed that, during his interview with Arch- 
bishop Manning on the previous Monday, the 
Archbishop took pains to make clear to him his 
conviction that the minds of the lower orders 
were becoming more and more impregnated with 
a sense of the indifference of both the Govern- 
ment and the upper classes to much that con- 
cerned their material well-being, and that they 
laboured under'a feeling that injustice had been 
done to them, especially in the matter of their 
houses being taken from them. He (Mr. Storr) 
regarded the condition of the houses of so many 
of our people in London as a disgrace to our 
profession alike of Christianity and civilisation, 
and a common to the public health, and 
the security of the State. legislation of 
recent years had on the one hand intensely 
aggravated the great evil of over-crowded 
dwellings, and on the other provided but per- 
missive, tentative, and comparatively futile 
means towards the condemnation of houses unfit 
for human habitation, and the re-building of 
lofty houses in their stead. He then proceeded 
to suggest the only remedy that could, as he 
thought, prove adequate to the vastness and 
urgency of the ease. This consisted of the 
sketch of an Act of Parliament, with clauses, 
appointing commissioners with as set 
forth in the resolutions. Under such an Act he 
believed that all the evils of the present condi- 
tion of the people’s homes would, ina few years, 
be remedied, and the multitude would not be 
slow to feel that they were living under a Go. 
vernment that concerned itself practically in 
matters that lay at the root of their social state. 
We should have stronger men and women, and 
in the long ran less to pay for prisons and pri. 
soners, hospitals and sick, workhouses and 
paupers. Whilst as for education, with good 
houses to go to when the day’s work was done, 
the people might learn the greatest lesson which 
any education could teach them, that home was 
sweet, and that home influence was the best 
foundation on which tc build the proper training 
of both body and mind. 

The Chairman, at the close of Mr. Storr’s 
remarks, said the committee must feel greatly 
indebted to him for the pains he had taken in 
laying before them the interesting statements 
which he had made upon such a vitally important 
question. 

A prolonged discussion followed, in which 

several members took part, but it appeared to 
be the opinion of many of the speakers that 
before urging the Government to take any such 
as those indicated by the resolutions, they 
should make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the results of what had been done by the 
local authorities in Liverpool, Edinburgh, and 
other great cities with the view of preventing 
overcrowding and promoting improved dwell. 
ings. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan had great doubts whe- 
ther the duty of providing improved dwellings 
should be thrown on the Government or Parlia- 
ment, 

Sir Leighton Baldwin was also opposed to 
the Government being asked to undertake the 
proposed duty. What, however, he ‘thought 
might be done in the way of legislation was to 
give to local bodies more legislative powers than 
they at present possessed, not to destroy, but to 
restore dwellings. He thought the actual work 
of building better houses for the must be 
left to private ente’ and beneficence. 

The Rev. G. M. Murphy thought that all the 
requirements of the case would be met by 
Government being asked to give every possible 
encouragement to private individuals disposed to 
erect dwellings for the large numbers of those 
dese houses had been destroyed by public 
works. 

The Hon. W. Cowper-Temple, M.P., said they 
were all agreed as to the existence of the great 
evils which had been so ably laid before them 
by Mr. Storr, but he doubted the soundness of 
asking the Government to undertake the remedy. 
All he thought they could do was to stimulate 
the local authorities, and continue to rely on the 
efforts of private bodies and organisations. The 
commission which Mr. Storr proposed would not 
have either the power or the authority to carry 
out the gigantic work involved in the question 





under discussion. Moreover, he believed that, 
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reflect before coming to a decision on the resolu. 
tions, and the discussion was then further 
adjourned to Wednesday next. 
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as a rule, all the existing local authorities would 
vaise their voices against the creation of such a 
commission as that proposed. He could not 
bring himself to believe that the State would be 
willing to undertake the suggested duties, nor 
indeed did he think it was competent to do so. 
As to the work being imposed upon the Govern. 
ment, how could they think that a minister 
whose time was so much a mnie of 
ve imperial im ce coul expected to 
acinar recor for all the details 
and minutis involved in such a complicated 
social question as the one under discussion ? 
He felt that the wisest and most prudent. course 
was to enlarge the powers of municipal and 
local authorities, so as to give them a greater 
scope for the erection of the required buildings, 
and to trust to those beneficent organisations 
under the influence of which so many dwellings 
for the industrial classes were being erected. 
The discussion was continued for some time 
longer, and was ultimately adjourned until 
Wednesday last, when it was resumed by Dr. 
Ross. 


At the meeting on Wednesday last, when the 
discussion of the subject was resumed, Lord 
Napier, of Ettrick, again presided, and amongst 
those present were the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
and Mr. Carrick, the city architect, with Mr. 
Marwick, the town clerk of Glasgow, who 
attended as a deputation to explain to the com- 
mittee the steps which had been taken by the 
corporation of that city to improve its sanitary 
condition, and promote the erection of better 
houses for the working classes. 

Dr. Ross, the medical officer of health, having 
opened the adjourned discussion, and stated his 
opinion to the effect that the proposed Improve- 
ment Commissioners should not be Government 
officers appointed by them, but should be ap- 
pointed jointly by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the Corporation of London, andthe Local 
Government Board ;— 

The chairman called upon the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow to state to the committee what were 
the powers possessed by the corporation there 
with to the destruction of houses unfit 
for habitation and the building of dwellings for 
the industrial classes. 

The Lord Provost then went into the history 
of the population of Glasgow for some past, 
when, in different portions of the city, the 
imhabitants were huddled in dwellings 
not fit to live in. This led to an Act of Parlia- 
ment being obtained enabling them to expend 
1,250;0001. in purchasing y unfit for 
human habitation, and to pull it down, and either 
to build upon the sites themselves or to sell 
the sites for others to ve tm a 
alread rchased 8 ex- 
tent of Sosepeet. lant mala to the extent of 
400,0001., and on what they had resold they had 
made a considerable profit. The result was 
that whole streets had been widened and 
improved, and large numbers of improved 
dwellings had been erected for the labouring 
classes. Hitherto they had not gone on the 
iple of building themselves, although they 
did build a number of lodging-houses at once, 
immediately on obtaining their powers. They 
adopted the principle of selling the sites to 
builders upon certain restrictions, letting it be 
known that certain houses would be required, 
and the consequence was that whole streets 
of new and comfortable houses and rooms 
had been erected. According to the arrange- 
ments in the new blocks or flats of build- 
ings, one room was let at an average of 
Sl. a , and two and three rooms at 10J. 
and 13%. a year. Under the terms of their 
Act, in taking down houses which they had 
purchased for improvements, they did not dis- 
possess more than 500 persons at once, and this 
was not done until they were assured that new 
dwellings for that number had already been 
built, and were ready for occupation. The most 
sati results had already been shown in 
the al condition and sanitary improvement 
of the City; and their calculation was, these 
improvements would not cost them more than 
from 150,0001. to 200,0001. 

Mr. Carrick, the city architeet, Glasgow, 

Provost’s statements, and 
Mr. Marwick, the town clerk, and who had for. 
merly held the office of town clerk of Edinburgh, 
explained what had been effected in a similar 
manner in the last-named city. 

The chairman then suggested an adjournment, 
as they had been favoured with most valuable 
information upon which they might profitably 
















































































OPENING OF THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


Tue Emperor of Austria opened the Exhi-. 
bition at Vienna on the Ist of May. The Prince 
of Wales was in the place of honour on his 
right, and the Crown Prince of Prussia on his 
left. The Crown Prince of Austria was with the 
German Crown Prince’s son, and the Princess of 
Prussia with the Empress. The Archduke Charles 
Louis, the “ protector” of the Exhibition, ad. 
dressed the Emperor his brother. There was a 
brilliant assemblage, and the ceremonial was 
accompanied with music, led by Strauss. The 
actual ceremony of the opening occupied less 
than twenty minutes, and the whole proceedings 
were over in less than two hours. 








FROM VIENNA. 





May 1st. 

Str,—I am here in Vienna, and having a few 
minutes to spare, it has occurred to me to write 
you from this very beautiful city, where expec- 
tation on tip-toe waits the events of to-day,— 
the opening of this mighty Exhibition,—in which 
men, who are men with willing hands and active 
brains, will exhibit to the world all the varied 
results of human skill, thought, and imagina- 
tion, and who, desiring to earn something more 
than “daily bread,” labour not “nine hours” 
only, but often the long night through, to 
secure that which money cannot purchase, nor 
patronage bestow. 

Having been associated with every Exhibition 
since 1851, I am able to compare the present 
with those of the past. The novelty of 1851 
took the world by surprise, and the utilisation 
of iron ‘and glass on so grand a scale secured 
public favour for the building, which, when 
filled with the varied contributions of the whole 
world, made this, the first of Exhibitions, a 
great success. 

During the past twenty-two years the world 
has not been idle, and all connected with the 
present building deserve great praise for the 
efforts made to meet the requirements of all 
nations. Passing through the building as I do 
daily, I am more than pleased. All approve the 
plan and arrangement. 

The exhibits are all good, many of them traly 
magnificent. The statuary and pictures in the 
Fine-art Court, as also within the Exhibition, 
are alone worth a journey to Vienna to see, 
apart from the surroundings. 

The Machinery Hall runs the entire length of 
the building, and is filled with very beautiful 
machines, small and large, all tending more than 
ever to prove that science is the providence of 
man, and that the day will come when the falfil- 
ment of his daties will consist in simply guiding 
the mechanical and chemical forces of nature, 
while providing those necessaries, and even the 
luxuries, his condition of life may require. 

I once held the opinion that there were no 
men like Englishmen, and no place-like England. 
I have a notion that many of my countrymen 
are of the same opinion still. It would be well 
for those who think so, to work a little overtime, 
saving the extra money for a trip to and from 
this place: the whole distance may be done in 
forty-eight hours. A month since I worked 
here, all the Saturday, and left the same after- 
noon, or rather evening, about 6. o’clock, and on 
Monday night at 8 o'clock I was at Victoria 
Station. 

Last Saturday night I left Charing-cross at 
815; at 7 o’clock the next morning I was in 
Paris, where I spent the day seeing poor Paris, 
the Louvre, &c. I left nea so EB pt =m 
passing through Nancy, Lumeville, er 
places, still bearing evidence of the struggle 
between the Prussians and French. 

At Strasbourg I had plenty of time for re- 
freshment, and to see this quaint old place, with 
its wonderful clock ; yet with all this I was in 
Vienna soon after 9 o’clock on Tuesday morn. 
ing, having lost but one working day. It is 
wonderful what may be done in a very short 
time if we only try, and I do hope many of my 
countrymen will try to visit Vienna during the 
summer, 

I think a certain sum should be voted to assist 
foremen and others having charge of works in 
the United Kingdom to come out here. Know. 
ledye is power, and the knowledge they would 
gain would make our common country more 
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powerful to hold her own in the struggle for 
manufacturing supremacy that will surely come. 

The Germans, working with pipes im their 
mouths (a thing I decidedly object to), may 
look a heavy listless race, wanting the energy to 
impulsiveness so common to our people; but 
their productions are not to be despised. They 
are steadily gaining ground, and are even now 
competing with us in manufactures that, a few 
years since, the English alone supplied. 

T advise those of my friends who can spare 
the time te run direct to Cologne, vid Brussels, 
stop at the Hétel Disch, or any other good hotel 
for the night, and the next morning take the 
steamer up the Rhine to Mayence, then on to 
Vienna by way of Salzbourg, the scenery there 
being very grand. 

As regards lodgings, they are not so difficult 
to obtain, neither are they eo dear, as they are 
represented to be. We had onr Exhibition 
prices, the Viennese have theirs. As I shall be 
much here during the Exhibition, I shall be 
pleased to be useful to those of my conn 
who may come, or desire to come. If you 
approve, I shall be pleased to write to you occa- 
sionally on Exhibition matters. Meantime, I 
trust you will accept this hasty communication 
in the spirit in which it is offered. The drums 
are beating and I am warned to prepare for the 
opening. Georce JENNINGS. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tae report of the council read to the 
meeting, May 5th, shows that since the last 






























annual meeting, “‘ fifteen Fellows (five of whom 
had passed from the ranks of the Associates) 
have been elected, whilst the list of Associates 
has been increased by thirty new names. Four 
gentlemen have been admitted as contributing 
visitors, and five passed candidates in the pre- 
liminary architectural examination have been 
enrolled as students of the Institute. These 
additions are, on the whole, above the usual 
average; while in the case of the Associate 
class, the accession has been greater than any 
which has occurred for many years.” The 
report continues :— 

“To prevent any fature excess of disbursements over 
receipts, the council propose that an annual budget shall 
be pre giving an estimate of the income and 
expenditure for each year. It has also been arranged 
that henceforth the conference and the itectural 
examination shall take place in alternate years, that the 


conference shall be open to the public press (by which 


means the expense of publishing pe read at the con- 
e 


ference ma saved), and that ral exami- 
nation shall only be held when an adequate number of 
candidates t themselves, so that the examination 


may be made as far as possible self-supporting. 

© labours of the Professional ice Committee 
have been chiefly directed towards the consideration of a 
4 revived during the discussion which followed 

r. Banister Fletcher's paper, ‘On Arbitrations,’ read 
in January last, and which pointed to the advisability of 
establishing a professional court of arbitration, ‘ presided 
over by one or more members of the architectural 
fession, for the p of adjudicating on questions 
arising out of disputed cases in professi practice.’ 

Loe Fag re with this » oT the measures pro- 

osed in Lord Selborne’s Bill, for the constitution of @ 

upreme Court of Judicature, attracted the attention of 
the council, who, after takin © opinion of Mr. F. 
Ouvry, hon. solicitor to the tute, came to a conclu. 
sion that the real object aimed at by the ession would 
be virtually and effectually secured if Lord Belborne’s 
Bill should pass into law.* 

This being the case, a petition to the House of Lords 
was drawn up by the Council, pointing out the incon- 
venience and expense which, under the-existing adminis- 
tration of justice, attend the investigation and settlement 
of questions affecting the practice of architects and sur- 
veyors, and advocating the expediency of establishing such 
estbunsie end ers of reference as are contemplated in 
the Bill. Atthe request of the council the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself has kindly consented to present this petition, 
which it is hoped may have the effect of supporting his 
measure, in regard to that de ent of law, at least, 
which most directly affects professional interests. 

The Committee for the Conservation of Ancient Monu- 
mente and Remains have met, on several occasions, when 
their assistance has been required to promote the objects 
for which that committee was formed. At the instance of 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., Past President, their atten- 
tion has been specially directed to the ee are, 
tion of certain churches in the City of London re om 
by Wren, Hawksmoor, and others), which seemed likely 
to be removed under the provisions of the Union of Bene- 
fices Bill, The Committee felt that these interesting 
examples of national architecture should not be con- 
demned without an effort to save them. A memorial has 
therefore been drawn up and presented to the Parlie- 
meutary Committee appointed to consider the a 
which, while it admits the important objects of the Bill, 
and the pecunia considerations involved, Lr 


urges the advisab gp SF ney, such as St. 
Woolnoth, St. Michael's, Cornhill, St. Mary-le- 
a oe Be St. Bride's, Fleet-screet, 


Bow, St. Mary Al » and € 
or (if their removal be inevitable) of re-erecting them 
elsewhere. Finally, the memorial prays that before either 
of these churches is removed, the President of the Insti- 





* See Clauses 56 to 50 and 81 to 83 inclusive, as well as 
Clauses 34 and 35 in the schedule of the Bill, 
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tute, for the time being, may be permitted to attend and 
lay ‘before the Commissioners, in person, such reasons 
as may be adduced for its preservation or re-erection. 
Professor Donaldson, Past President, has already given 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on this sub- 
ject, and the value of his testimony will no doubt be duly 
appreciated,” 

«In his opening address for the present as well as the 
previous session, the President has taken occasion to 
urge the claims of the Architects’ Benevolent Society on 
the attention and assistance of our individual members. 
The Council regret to find that this appeal has, either 
from inadvertence or some other cause, failed to earn 
that response which the charity deserves from followers 
of profession for whose benefit it was organised. A 
proposition has recently been made which, it is hoped, 
will promote the objects of the charity, while it realises 
another project that has more than once been entertained. 
It is pro to hold an annual dinner, at which mem- 
bers of the Institute and their friends, including amateurs 
and patrons of architecture, shall be present. The social 
character of such a gathering will no doubt be a 
by many who have few similar opportunities of meeting 

eir brethren in art, and may tend to encourage that 
esprit de corps which is as valuable to architects as to 
men of any other profession, it will also afford an occa- 
sion for enlisting subscribers to the charity by the same 
means which are adopted in the case of other benevolent 
institutions, The 11th of June has been appointed for the 
dinner this year, and the President of the Institute will be 
requested to take the chair.” 

We will give on another occasion a list of the 


office-bearers elected at the annual meeting. 








INAUGURAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 

On Friday, the 2nd inst., the inaugural meet- 
ing of the newly-formed Association of Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors was held 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, West- 
minster, London, Mr. Lewis Angell, Mem. Inst. 
C.E., of London, and engineer to the West Ham 
Local Board, as chairman pro tem., presiding. 
There was a large attendance, including engi- 
neers and surveyors from the following places :— 
Ealing, Grindley, Portsmouth, Bristol, South. 
ampton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Hornsey, Old- 
bury, Tranmere, Warwick, Leamington, Maiden. 
head, Boston, Sheerness, Birkenhead, Lancaster, 
Wellingborough, Tottenham, Basford, Lough. 
borough, Congleton, Eton, Barnsley, Maidstone, 
Hanley, Bromley, Macclesfield, Stockport, Ches- 
hunt, Hereford, Ramsgate, Woolwich, &c. 

The chairman gave a brief history of the for- 
mation of the society. He had felt for years 
past the need there was for some organisation 
amongst sanitary engineers and surveyors serving 
under local authorities ; and a few other members 
of the profession being of the same mind as him- 
self, a meeting was held at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, London, on the 15th of last 
February, when it was decided to form an asso- 
ciation, the objects of which should be “ the 
promotion and interchange among its members 
of that species of knowledge and practice which 
falls within the department of an engineer and 
surveyor engaged in the discharge of the duties 
imposed by the Public Health, Local Govern- 
ment, and other Sanitary Acts; the promotion 
of the professional interests of the members; 
the general promotion of the objects of sanitary 
science.” 

A meeting was afterwards held in Birming- 
ham, where a number of additional names, as 
members of the Association, were obtained, and 
the number of members stood at present at over 
100, and that day they were assembled for the 
purpose of holding the inaugural meeting of the 
Association. He also reminded the gentlemen 
present that although town clerks, medical 
officers, and others, serving under local antho- 
rities had their various associations, engineers 
and surveyors had, up to the present time, been 
disunited, and had now banded themselves 
together for their own and the public benefit. 

The proceedings of the previous meetings 
having been confirmed, it was decided that the 
Association should be managed by an executive 
council, composed of the engineers and surveyors 
of West Ham, Reigate, Ramsgate, Ealing, Hert- 
ford, Kingston-on-Thames, Southampton, Ports. 
mouth, Brighton, Tottenham, and Boston; and 
also a representative from Middlesbrough, 
Shields, Hull, Manchester, Salford, Leeds, 
Birkenhead, Leicester, Bristol, Derby, and 
Barrow-in-Furness, to which would also be 
added the secretaries of the various districts of 
the Association, when they are appointed. 

The chairman, in reply to a question by Mr. 
Marshall, of Tottenham, said he would suggest 
that the Association should also take in the 
engineers and surveyors from Scotland and 
Ireland. 

It was decided that one-third of the council 
should retire annually, and that it should be 


determined by ballot who should retire, and 
by whom their places should be filled. Retiring 
members of the council would be eligible for 
re-election. 

The London and County Banking Company 
were selected as the bankers of the Associaton. 

Mr. Jones, of Ealing, who has been acting as 
hon. secretary, was elected secretary. 

As to whether or not assistant surveyors 
should be eligible for membership in the Asso- 
ciation, the council were left to decide. 

Mr. Angell was unanimously elected president 
for the ensuing year, on the proposition of Mr. 
Lemon, seconded by Mr. Thornburn; and Mr. 
J. Lemon, of Southampton was unanimously 
elected vice-president, on the proposition of Mr. 
Pritchard, seconded by Mr. Thornburn. Both 
gentlemen suitably acknowledged the compli- 
ment of election, Mr. Angell also receiving a 
hearty vote of thanks for his efforts in pro- 
moting the Association. 

Mr. Robert Rawlinson and Mr. J. T. Harrison 
were elected vice-presidents, letters of concur- 
rence having been received from them. 

It was decided that the first annual meeting 
should be held in Birmingham in May, 1874. 

The Chairman then read an inaugural address 
on professional and sanitary subjects, and the 
meeting shortly afterwards terminating, the 
members repaired to the London Tavern, where 
they dined together. The Association promises 
to be useful. 








THE PROPOSED REMOVAL 





OF NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 


WE understand that the Select Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons to consider 
the provisions of the Bill promoted by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for making a new 
approach from Charing-cross to the Thames 
Embankment have agreed to the preamble 
declaring it desirable that the road should run 
through Northumberland House. A clause has 
been introduced referring the approval of the 
elevations of the houses on the line of the new 
street to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects,—a step which will doubtless lead to dis. 
cussion. Mr. T. H. Wyatt, who was present as 
a witness, accepted the duty on the part of the 
Institute, should the recommendation become 
law. If this be a good step in respect of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, our informant 
remarks, why not for the Corporation of London ? 
and if for the Corporation, why not for the 
Government ? We shall be curious to know 
more of this arrangement. The Gothic or 
Classic tendencies of succeeding Councils may 
be made to have a curious effect on the archi- 
tecture of London. 





WITHINGTON CHURCH, GLOUCESTER. 


THE parish of Withington, situated in the 
county of Gloucester, in the Cotswold Hills, 
and about seven miles from Cheltenham, con- 
tained at one time a nunnery founded in the 
Saxon times, about the eighth century, and con. 
nected with the see of Worcester. 

The present church, dedicated to St. Michael, 
was founded at a later period, and contains 
several interesting specimens of various styles 
of Gothic architecture from the Norman to the 
Perpendicular,—the Norman of which the north 
and south doorway in the nave are good examples, 
as are also the arches and piers supporting the 
central tower ; the Transition period from 
Norman to Early English exemplified by the 
north and south chancel windows, the lower 
window in the tower, and some remains of 
arches in the west front; the Geometric by 
windows in the south transept; and the Per. 
pendicular by the clearstory and south windows 
of the nave, and the east and west windows of 
the nave and chancel. The church consists of a 
long and lofty nave, and central tower dividing 
it from the chancel, with a transept on the south 
side only ; the tower is 74 ft. in height, and con- 
tains a peal of six bells. Encased in the south 
wall of the nave was found an elaborate canopied 
monument for a recumbent statue of fifteenth. 
century work, but the figure had disappeared. 
There were also found entrances to a rood-loft 
and other remains of antiquity, including a piece 
of Roman tesselated pavement. 

The walls and roofs having become in a very 
dilapidated condition, especially those of the 
tower, it was determined by the rector, the Hon. 
and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, to undertake the 





restoration of the building with the aid of sub. 
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scriptions from the Incorporated Society for 
Building Churches, the Diocesan Society, Dr. 
Warneford’s fund, and from private friends. 
Designs were obtained from Mr. David Brandon, 
which have since been carried out at a cost of 
about 3,0001., and the church was reopened for 
divine service on Tuesday, the 15th ult. The 
Earl of Eldon, to whom the south transept 
belongs, subscribed the sum of 3001. 

The chancel has been taken down except the 
east wall, and rebuilt as it originally was, in- 
cluding Early open . timbered oak roof, and 
a vestry, with space for the organ, has been 
built on the north side. The nave roof, of 
Perpendicular work, which was ceiled under- 
neath the tie-beams, has been thrown open to 
view, and the boarding covered with new lead. 
The plastering has been removed from the in- 
ternal faces of the walls, and the masonry 
cleaned down and repointed. The dilapidated 
stonework of the windows, doorways, and strings, 
has been repaired, and made good with new 
stone. A font of Caen stone, a new pulpit, 
and a reading-desk, have been substituted for 
the old ones, and the whole area of the church 
has beon re-seated. Nearly the whole of the 
work has been executed by the local work- 
people of the village of Withington; Mr. W. 
H. Knight, of Cheltenham, having assisted in 
superintending the carrying of it out. 

The organ, originally built by Mr. Nicholson, 
of Worcester, has been considerably enlarged by 
him, and a heating apparatus has been con. 
structed by Messrs. Marshall, of Cheltenham, 








THE ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. 


Mr. J. H. Parker says these are in danger, 
and makes a fresh appeal for help to save them. 
The cost of sites now would be moderate, as 
compared with what it will be a few years 
hence. Upwards of 2,000 houses are now 
building in Rome, and many more will be 
wanted, as well as manufactories and ware. 
houses: the price of land is therefore pretty 
sure to rise. 








PROPOSED RESTORATION 
OF GATESHEAD PARISH CHURCH. 

A mertTinc of the churchwardens and 
parishioners of Gateshead has been held in the 
vestry of St. Mary’s Church, for the purpose of 
considering the desirability of making certain 
alterations in the intericr of the church. The 
rector of Gateshead, the Ven. Archdeacon Prest, 
presided, and informed the meeting that the 
question of restoring the mother church had 
been taken up by the churchwardens. The 
alterations which it had been suggested should 
be made were the removal of the present closed 
pews, and the substitution of open seats, but 
retaining the carved oak bench-ends; and the 
entire removal of the galleries over the south 
and north aisles. The roof of the aisles were so 
low that, with the galleries at present existing, 
it was often very uncomfortable and unhealthy 
for persons sitting in them and below them, on 
account of the vitiated air, especially at evening 
services, when the congregation was large. It 
was also contemplated removing the organ- 
gallery at the west end of the church, and 
placing the organ in an organ-chamber to be 
erected on the north side of the chancel; the 
chancel, in the event of this alteration being 
carried out, to be occupied by the choir. The 
transept-galleries would also be removed, and 
the whole area of the ground floor opened out as 
far as the tower, whilst the arches and pillars 
would be cleared of the paint, plaster, and other 
colouring, and restored. Mr. Crichton said he 
thought they would require from 3,0001. to 
4,0001. to carry out these suggested alterations. 
Mr. R. W. Hodgson said the first step for them 
to take was to get an architect of taste and 
ability in such matters to report upon what was 

to be done, and to give an estimate of 
the cost of carrying out his recommendation. 
Mr. Ralph Carr-Ellison suggested that they 
ought to have some alteration of the exterior of 
the tower in order to convert it from its present 
nondescript appearance into a good fi th. 
century tower. They need not carry out this 
part of the scheme at the present time, but it 
was best when they were about to restore the 
church to have a plan that should be harmonious 
throughout. After some conversation, a come 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of con- 
sulting Messrs. Austin & Johnson, architects, as 
to the alterations that may be desirable. 
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THE MARYLEBONE SQUARES. 


Two large and historical mansions in the north 
of London are now in the hands of the builders, 
and being enlarged, viz., Montagu House, in 
Portman-square, and Manchester House, in Man- 
chester-square ; and the present, therefore, seems 
& good opportunity to set down a few notes about 
the neighbourhood in which these houses are 
situated. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Marylebone was a village entirely sepa- 
rated from London, and the ground to the north 
of the Oxford-road was chiefly occupied by fields. 
The manor of Marylebone was granted by James I. 
to Edward Forset in 1611, and afterwards passed 
into the family of Austen, by the marriage of 
Arabella Forset to Thomas Austen. In 1710, 
John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, purchased the 
manor of John Austen, afterwards Sir John 
Austen; and his only daughter and heir, Lady 
Henrietta Cavendish Holles, marrying Edward 
Harley, second Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, it 
passed into that family. The only daughter and 
heir of the Earl and Countess of Oxford, Lady 
Margaret Cavendish Harley, married William, 
second Duke of Portland, on July 11, 1734, and 
took the property into the Portland family, where 
it still remains, the present duke being lord of 
the manor. The various names of these noble 
families are all represented in the streets of the 
neighbourhood. Lady Henrietta Cavendish 
Holles gave her names to Henrietta-street, 
Cavendish-square, and Holles-street; her husband 
to Harley-street, Oxford-street, and Mortimer- 
street; and their daughter, Lady Margaret, to 
Margaret-street. Bentinck, Duke, and Duchess 
streets, and Portland-place, take their names 
from the Duke and Duchess of Portland. One 
of the titles of the Earl of Oxford was Baron 
Harley of Wigmore, after which place Wigmore- 
street was named. Welbeck was an estate of 
the Duke of Newcastle, and Bulstrode the family 
seat of the Duke of Portland, and both places 
are represented by Welbeck and Bulstrode 
Streets. 

In the year 1715 Cavendish-square and the 
neighbouring streets were planned out, but they 
were not completed until several years after. 
There is an engraved plan (dated 1719) “de. 
sign’d and delineated by John Prince,” and 
“‘ingraven by Sutton Nicholls,” which is entitled 
‘‘A Design of y® Buildings already begun in y* 
Parish of St. Mary la Bonne, belonging to the 
Right Hon>'* Edward Lord Harley and y* Right 
Hon. Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holles Harley.” 
In this plan the whole of the north side of the 
square is marked as to be occupied by one 
mansion, which was to be built by the mag- 
nificent Duke of Chandos, called by his contem- 
poraries the Grand Duke and the Princely 
Chandos. The scheme was not, however, carried 
out, for the duke died of a broken heart, caused 
by the death of his infant heir while being 
christened, in the midst of the greatest pomp 
and magnificence. This side of the square was 
still unfinished in 1761; for at that date, we 
read in Dodsley’s “London and its Environs,” 
‘*In the centre of the north side is a space left 
for a house intended to be erected by the late 
Duke of Chandos, the wings only being built ; 
however, there is a handsome wall and gates 
before this place, which serve to preserve the 
uniformity of the square.” It was at first 
intended to place a statue of Queen Anne in the 
centre of the square, and in the plan above 
referred to this statue is marked; but the 
scheme was not carried out, and the site remained 
vacant until 1770, when the leaden equestrian 
statue of William Duke of Cumberland, “the 
butcher of Culloden,’ which has lately been 
taken away, was erected by General Strode. 
The statue of Lord George Bentinck, some time 
leader of the Conservative party in the House 
of Commons, at the south side of the square, 
opposite Holles-street, was set up soon after his 
death, in 1848. The square was formerly en- 
closed by a dwarf brick wall, surmounted by 
heavy wooden railings, and these were allowed to 
decay, so that in 1761 they made “ but an indif- 
ferent appearance.” 

Harcourt House, the large mansion on the 
west side, was built by Lord Bingley, the founda- 
tion-stone being laid in 1722, and was purchased 
after his death by the Earl of Harcourt, who 
had previously built a house on the east side of 
the square. It was afterwards bought by the 
Duke of Portland, whose descendant still in- 
habits it. 

Among the celebrated inhabitants of Caven- 
dish-square may be mentioned Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu; Princess Amelia, daughter 
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of George II.; George Romney, the painter of 
such exquisite portraits as to become a danger- 
ous rival to Sir Joshua Reynolds; Marshal 
Beresford ; Matthew Baillie, the fashionable 
physician; and Thomas Hope, the author of 
“ Anastasius.” The Princess Amelia’s was the 
large house at the corner of Harley-street, after- 
wards inhabited by Hope and Watson Taylor. 
Romney was always referred to by Reynolds as 
“the man in Cavendish-square.” The house he 








lived in had been previously inhabited by Mr. F.| tagu 


Cotes, R.A., the portrait-painter, who built it, 
and was subsequently rented by Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, P.R.A. 

St. Peter’s Chapel, in Vere-street, the fame of 
which must ever be associated with the late 
lamented Frederick Maurice, long its minister, 
was designed and built by Gibbs about 1724. 
It was for some years called Oxford Chapel. 
William, second Duke of Portland, was married 
at this chapel, on the 11th of July, 1734, to 
Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley. Rysbrack, 
the sculptor, lived and died (1770) in Vere- 
street, on the right-hand side of the street going 
from Oxford-street. Gibbon lived in Bentinck- 
street: Martha Blount ; Edmund Hoyle, of whist 
celebrity; Mrs. Piozzi; and Lord George Gordon, 
in Welbeck-street : Turner, the painter, in Queen 
Anne-street: and Sir Philip Francis in Harley- 
street, previously to his taking a house in St. 
James’s-square. Lord Byron was born in Holles- 
street, and a tablet has been placed on the front 
of the house (No. 24) by the Society of Arts, to 
record the fact. 

In the view of Hanover-square by Sutton 
Nicholls, dated 1754, Cavendish-square is shown 
as standing almost alone to the north of Oxford- 
road, and surrounded by fields, with an un- 
interrupted view of Hampstead and Highgate. 
At this time Harley-street extended very little 
way to the north, and Harley-fields were resorted 
to by thousands who went to hear Whitefield 
preach there. Soon, however, more streets were 
built, and about the year 1764 Portman-square 
was laid out and commenced. The north side 
was first built, and it was nearly twenty years 
before the whole was finished. This square takes 
its name from that of the proprietor of the land 
upon which it was built, viz., William Henry 
Portman, of Orchard Portman, in Somersetshire, 
who died in 1796, and was the ancestor of the 
present Lord Portman. Orchard-street and 
Somerset-street retain the memory of the seat 
of the family. 

The Portmans were a family of distinction in 
Somerset, as early as the reign of Edward L., 
but its most distinguished member was Sir 
William Portman, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
who died in 1555. 

Portman-square was built on high ground, 
with an open prospect to the north, which gave 
it a name as a peculiarly healthy part of London. 
Mrs. Montagu called it the Montpellier of 
England, and said she “never enjoyed such 
health as since she came to live init.’ Itisone 
of the largest and handsomest squares in London 
for its general effect, but the houses have no 
architectural character. They were, however, 
built with due consideration for the require- 
ments of the wealthy, and were inhabited by a 
large number of the “quality” at their first 
building. In 1822 the following members of 
the nobility were living in the square :—Lord 
Clifford, Lord Teignmouth, Earl of Beverley, 
Lord Lovaine, Lord Kenyon, Lord Petre, Earl 
Manvers, Earl of Scarborough, Duke of New- 
castle, Countess of Pomfret, Lady Owen, Earl 
Nelson, Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe, Earl of 
Cardigan, Dowager Countess of Clonmell, Dow- 
ager Countess of Harcourt. In this same year 
the model fox-hunter and country gentleman, 
Thomas Assheton Smith, lived at No. 5, 
and the Right Hon. Hugh Elliot at No. 40. 
Lord Garvagh, the possessor of the celebrated 
“ Aldobrandini Madonna” of Raffaelle, now in 
the National Gallery, lived at No. 26 for many 

ears. 
: The square sti!l keeps up its distinguished 
character, for it appears by the “ Directory” 
that in the present year eleven titled persons 
live in it. 

M. Otto, the French ambassador, was living 
in Portman-square at the time of the short-lived 
Treaty of Amiens. Peace had long been wished 
for by the people, and the preliminaries were 
signed at Lord Hawkesbury’s office in Downing- 
street on the Ist of October, 1801. On the 
arrival in London of General Lauriston, first 
aide.de-camp to Napoleon, with the French rati- 
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men took the horses from his iage and drew 
him to M. Otto’s house with He ace ale expres- 
sions of joy. A general illumination took place 
on the evening of the same day. The chief in. 
terest of Portman-square centres in the dark 
brick house standing by itself in a garden at the 
north-west corner, which was built by the once 
celebrated Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu (Dr. Doran’s 
“ Lady of the Last Century”), and inhabited by 
her and her nephew and heir, Matthew Mon- 
The house has remained in the family up 
to the present time, when the lease, having fallen 
into the hands of the ground landlord, Lord 
Rokeby has had to vacate it. It was built by Mrs. 
Montagu, who watched its progress with much 
interest. In the year 1781 she moved into what 
Mrs. Boscawen called her Chateau Portman, just 
six years after the death of her husband, Edward 
Montagu. Mrs. Montaga was a woman of 
great note in her day, but her fame had died 
away, until Dr. Doran a few months ago revived 
it by the publication of some of her letters 
under the title of ‘‘ A Lady of the Last Century.” 
With the help of this interesting book we will 
now note a few particulars of Mrs. Montagu 
and her home. Elizabeth Robinson was born at 
York in October, 1720. She was a lively girl, 
loving fun and pursuing learning, so that the 
Duchess of Portland nicknamed her La petite 
Fidget. In August, 1742, she married Edward 
Montagu, M.P., a mathematician of eminence, 
and a coal-owner of great wealth, after which 
event she became more sober, and told her 
friend the Duchess that her fidgetations were 
much spoiled. She became a power in the 
literary world, and was one of the chief leaders 
of the Blue Stockings. Her house in Hill-street 
became a favourite resort of statesmen, poets, 
and wits, and the young aspirant for fame felt 
that he had his foot on the first rung of the 
ladder when he was invited to her table. Dr. 
Johnson thought Mrs. Montagu exerted more 
mind in conversation thau any person he 
ever met with, and he said that in conversing 
with her, “‘you may find variety in one.” The 
great Lord Bath thought there never was a more 
perfect being than Mrs. Montagu, and Edmund 
Burke was inclined to agree with him. Hannah 
More describes her as having “the sprightly 
vivacity of fifteen with the judgment and expe- 
rience of a Nestor”; and Cowper, when he had 
read her “ Essay on the Genius of Shakspeare,” 
no longer wondered that she stood “at the head 
of all that is called learned.” Edward Montagu 
left his wife a widow, after thirty-three years of 
married life, well provided for, with 7,000I. 
@ year, and she soon afterwards entertained 
thoughts of leaving her old house in Hill-street. 
The building of the new house in Portman. 
square was a constant source of pleasure and 
interest to its owner. In oneof her letters Mrs. 
Montagu says, “I will get the better of my 
passion for my new house, which is almost equal 
to that of a lover to a mistress whom he thinks 
very handsome and very good, and such as will 
make him enjoy the dignity of life with ease” ; 
and in another she writes, “It is an excellent 
house, finely situated, and just such as I have 
always wished, but never hoped to have.” The 
satisfaction did not wear off, for we find her 
afterwards writing, “I am a great deal younger, 
I think, since I came into my new house, from 
its cheerfulness, and from its admirable con- 
veniences less afraid of growing old. My friends 
and acquaintances are much pleased with it.” 
In this last particular she was quite correct, for 
Walpole, who was not over-prone to praise the 
hobbies of others, wrote as follows to Mason :— 
“ On Tuesday, with the Harcourts, at Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s new palace, and was much surprised. 
Instead of vagaries, it is a noble, simple edifice. 
Magnificent, yet no gilding. It is grand, not 
tawdry, not larded, embroidered, and pomponned 
with shreds and remnants, and clinquant like 
the harlequinades of Adam, which never let the 
eye repose an instant.” In 1781 Mrs. Montagu 
moved her furniture from Hill-street, and three 
years previously she had “bought a large glass 
at the French ambassador’s sale, and some other 
things for my new house, pretty cheap.” One of 
the rooms in the new house was ornamented in a 
novel manner with “ feather on cy and Mrs. 
Montagu begged all sorts of birds’ feathers from 
her friends. She tells one correspondent that 
“the brown tails of partridges are very useful, 
though not so brilliant as some others,” and 
another she asks for “the neck and breast 
feathers of the stubble goose. Things homely 
and vulgar are sometimes more useful than the 
t, and the feathers of a goose may be 
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of the phoenix.” Cowper wrote some lines in 
1788 on this unique room where Mrs. Montagu 
held her court, commencing as follows :— 
** The birds put off their every hue 
To dress a room for Montagu ; 
k sends his heavenly dyes, 
His rainbows and his s eyes ; 
The pheasant, plumes which round infold 
His mantling neck withdowny gold ; 
The cock his arch’d tail’s azure show ; 
And, river-blanched, the swan his snow ; 
All tribes beside of Indian name, 
That glossy shine or vivid flame, 
Where rises and where sets the day, 
Whate’er they boast of rich and gay, 
Contribute to the gorgeous plan, 
Proud to advance it all they can. 
This plumage neither dashing shower 
Nor blasts that shake the dripping bower, 
Shall drench again or discompose, 
But screen’d from every storm that blows, 
It boasts a splendour ever new, 
Safe with protecting Montagu.” 

The Blue-stocking gatherings did not much 
thrive in the new house, for many of their chief 
supporters had passed away; Mrs. Montagu’s 
breakfasts, however, were continued, but they 
became more sumptuous and the rooms were 
often overcrowded. In 1788 Mrs. Montagu 
adopted a fashion introduced from France by 
the Duke of Dorset of giving teas. Three years 
before Cumberland had written an essay in the 
Observer on the assemblies at Montagu House, in 
which he lightly satirizes the hostess as Vanessa, 
and her assembly as the Feast of Reason. 
Cowper afterwards more politely wrote :— 

* There genius, learning, fancy, wit, 
Their ruffied plumage calm refit.” 

In 1800 Mrs. Montagu died, and many mourned 
the loss of “ an affectionate, zealous, and constant 
friend, as well as a most instructive and pleasant 
companion.” She was succeeded by her nephew, 
Matthew Robinson, who, on being made her heir, 
took the name of Montagu. There isan amusing 
anecdote in Wraxall’s “Memoirs of his own 
Time,” relating to the confusion as to this gentle- 
man’s name after he entered the House of 
Commons. There was some difficulty in distin. 
guishing between Matthew Montagu and Montagu 
Matthew until “ General Matthew himself defined 
the distinction. ‘I wish it to be understood,’ 
said he, ‘ that there is no more likeness between 
Montagu Matthew and Matthew Montagu than 
between a chestnut-horse and a horse-chestnut.’”’ 

We have hitherto only mentioned the house ; 
but the garden that surrounds Montagu House 
has a history as well. Mrs. Montagu made a 
practice of collecting together the little chim- 
ney-sweeps of London every May-day, and 
giving them a treat in her grounds, as she said 
they should at least have one happy day in the 
year. After her death the Turkish ambassador 
occupied the house for a time and erected a 
kiosk in the gardens, where he smoked in state, 
surrounded by his suite. The house itself has 
just now been enlarged in the very worst style 
of London street architecture. 

The two squares to the north of Portman- 
square do not deserve the name, as they are 
mere oblong slips with houses built in 
uniformity. They are fortunately out of the 
way, and few people see them. Mrs. Montagu’s 
name survives in Montagu square, street, and 
place; and Bryanston-square takes its name 
from Bryanston, near Blandford, the seat of the 
Portman family. In 1820, Queen Caroline, on 
her return to England, took up her residence for 
a short time in Portman-street as the guest of 
Lady Anne Hamilton, her lady of the bed- 
chamber. Orchard-street owes some lustre to 
Sheridan, who made it his first London residence 
after his marriage with the beautiful Miss 
Linley. Here he wrote the “ Rivals” and the 
** Duenna.” 

Manchester-square was built soon after Port- 
man-square, on a site that had previously been 
proposed for a square with a church in the 
centre, to be called Queen Anne’s-square. The 
ground, after lying waste for a time, was pur- 
chased by the Duke of Manchester, who com- 
menced building the large house on the north 

side of the square in 1776. In 1788, on the 
sudden death of the duke, Manchester House 
was purchased by the King of Spain as a resi- 
dence for his ambassador. It afterwards became 
the property of the Marquis of Hertford, one of 
the friends of George IV. when Regent, and that 
prince made a daily practice of calling at the 
house in his incog. carriage, a practice to which 
Tom Moore refers in his “Diary of a Poli- 
tician ” :— 

‘* Through Manchester-square took a canter just now, 

Met the old yellow chariot, and made a low bow.” 


The marchioness was the great attraction, 


and Moore, in another place, introduces her into 
his verse :-— 

“ Or who will repair 

Unto Manchester-square, 

And see if the lovely Marchesa be there ? 

Or bid her come, with her hair darkly flowing 

All gentle and juvenile, crispy and gay, 

In the manner of Ackermann’s dresses for May ?” 

Manchester House was for a time occupied as 
the French embassy, and Talleyrand lived there. 
It is now being enlarged for occupation by Sir 
Richard Wallace, the son of the late Marquis of 
Hertford. William Beckford, the magnificent, 
once notorious as the proprietor of “ Fonthill,” 
and author of “ Vathek,” lived at No. 12 in the 
square in 1829. 

Duke-street takes its name from the Duke of 
Manchester, and Hinde-street from Jacob Hinde, 
a lessee of part of Marylebone Park in 1765 and 
1772. 

Here we must bring to a close our notice of 
three of the eighteenth-century squares, which on 
their first building were considered to be at the 
extreme limit of the town, but are to-day in the 
very centre of London. 





PERSEPOLIS AND THE PERSIAN KING 
OF TO-DAY. 


Ir may often have occurred to some that the 
history of the world might be, not a little in- 
structively, divided into two eras or divisions ; 
the one, wherein each separate nation or tribe 
with a distinct language, manners, and in- 
dividuality, did its own work in its own way ; 
and seemed to be bent on resisting to the 
uttermost all attempts at amalgamation with 
other nations, or, as we should say, to protect 
itself against all help and reciprocity of ideas. 
In short, to keep itself te itself, and to be its 
own inner world. It was this idea of isolation 
that made the nations in past times what they 
were, and such as history has recorded. In 
these modern days those old ideas are being 
completely reversed. The nations of to-day, 
however isolated, seek, as a general rule, to give 
and to take; and there is hardly now left a 
single nationality, not excepting even Japan, 
that is not seeking to interchange with the 
whole world, both goods and ideas! A sort of 
universally levelling process is at work all the 
world over, and a system of things, the absolute 
reverse of the old way of work, from which all 
eur art “precedent” is taken, is and must be 
the final and inevitable result of it. The sub- 
ject is well worth a little cogitation, and a few 
words about it may interest a reader here and 
there. Ina few weeks’ time there will come to 
see London, for the first time in the world’s 
history, the living representative of, in old 
barbaric times, the greatest potentate on 
earth, Talk of historic fame and ancestral 
lineage in these modern days! Why they are 
nothing to it; all are comparatively of yester- 
day: we know all about them, where they come 
from, and can more or less vividly realise to our- 
selves what they once were, and their place in 
the then system of things. But here, with this 
appearance of the dead past in the very present, 
we are utterly at a loss to conceive how such 
things could be. Nothing, it is certain, in the 
antique history ever surpassed the strange posi- 
tion of the great monarch of Persia. To see 
him was to catch sight of a present deity, to 
fly from him was impossible, and to resist his 
power equally impossible. It was the very 
romance,—far more so than in old Egypt, or 
Imperial Rome,—of concentrated power and 
empire. But we must not dwell on these 
fancies without a practical and architectural 
purpose. For so peculiar a state of things as 
existed in the old Persian monarchy it was 
necessary that there shouid be the material and 
artistic means of working them out, and of dis- 
playing them; and it is here that the subject 
becomes practically interesting. 

In these modern days, when to come and to 
go is so easy, it has come to pass that the same 
sort of “apparatus” is common almost every- 
where. A king’s throne, for instance, is at best 
but a state armchair, pretty much alike every. 
where. In London, Paris, Vienna, it is the same 
thing, a ‘grand piece of furniture, and which 
might have been made in either of these cities 
in any workshop; for, wherever manufactured, 
it would equally answer its purpose. And the 
same may be said of the building, or room, in 
which it is placed. All is in prosess of being made 
alike after one pattern,—even kings’ thrones, 





and the rooms they stand in. But in ancient 
Persia it was necessary to do something special 





for the purpose, and it was this necessity that 
gave birth to the vast masses of architecture 
which are yet to be seen in the ancient capital, 
Persepolis. It is not a little to be regretted that 
we have but feeble records of these great works, 
and but little idea of what they were, or looked 
like, when in their primitive and perfect state. 
In Sir Ker Porter’s book, and in the more elabo- 
rate work of M. Coste, may be apenas 9m 
deal that is interesting, but not enough, by a 
long way, to enable any one to realise the old 
idea. These ruins, almost like a scene raised by 
the wand of a magician, stand on a vast platform, 
level, and raised from the general surface of the 
surrounding country. They consist of tall 
columns and remains of walls and doorways, 
not a little difficult to make out and to restore 
in the mind’s eye. The whole of the roofing is 
utterly gone. It was probably of wood. The 
main supporting beams, from column to column, 
certainly were; but in all probability the main 
and leading idea was that of vast tents, wherein 
hangings of some kind or other were a most 
important and striking part of the work : indeed, 
it was the idea of a tent solidified, so to speak, 
and made “architectural.” The central idea of 
the whole was to provide a throne, and its 
covering, and a platform on which it might 
stand, so that this throne and its surroundings 
might be visible to the multitudes gathered 
together before it and at the foot of it on the 
surrounding plain, and so that these multitudes 
might be visible to the great king when crowded 
together before him. It is this peculiar archi- 
tectural arrangement which enables us to realise, 
to a certain extent, the idea of the vast multi- 
tudes which at times were gathered together 
before the throne of such mighty potentates as 
Xerxes and Darius, when the individual was 
everything, the multitude nothing,—a position 
now, fortunately, much changed. All that we have 
spoken of is, indeed, to a certain extent, proved by 
the sculptures which remain, and of which speci- 
mens brought here by Sir Ker Porter may be 
seen in the British Museum. These sculptures 
are not fanciful and invented things, be it ob- 
served, but simple copies in stone of the real 
men and their ways, as they were visible at the 
time to the eye of the copying sculptor. The 
sulemn and immovable guards portrayed in stone 
on the sides of the great flights of stairs which 
led up to the platform on which the throne stood 
are really nothing more nor less than the por- 
traits of the men who stood, on state occasions, 
on those stairs, so that we may yet see a little 
into the mystery of this great act of state and 
visible empire, as it once existed. All this may 
be realised, with no little clearness and vividness, 
in the pages of M. Coste’s book, and will be 
found not a little striking and suggestive, when 
compared with some other of the plates repre- 
senting things as they yet are at Ispahan, once 
the modern capital city of Persia, and wherein 
the throne arrangements are almost a copy, 
although on a smaller scale, of the grand and 
magnificent works at Persepolis,—Istaker, in 
the land of dreams! The visit of the modern 
Persian king, the successor of the great king of 
a remote antiquity, makes these things of poetic 
interest. That such things as these should have 
at the present hour any living reality at all is 
not a little to be wondered at. Modern thought 
and doings are leaving all such ways far behind 
them. To-day reads and dreams of them, but 
“improves ’”’ them well out of existence. 

It may be useful to give a few details of this 
unique palace, and its arrangements, bearing in 
mind that the central idea of all was to provide 
a platform for a throne, and a suitable tent-like 
covering for it, and fitting space for guards and 
a brilliant court. But the main thought was,— 
and it is necessary to bear this in mind,—to 
provide a throne, so placed that the greatest 
possible number of human beings might see it 
and its occupant at the same time. For this 
purpose it was raised on an artificial, or partly 
artificial, platform, three sides of which are 
constructed in masonry of long blocks. Each 
separate block of building on it would seem also 
to have had its separate, though lower, platform 
on which it stood. There were two distinct 
flights of steps or staircases, the first leading 
to the lowest platform, and to an entering 
colossal gateway, flanked by the well-known 
winged human-headed bulls. This arrangement 
is extremely ingenious, for those ascending the 
great double-flighted staircase must need have 
turned to the left, and then again to the right, 
before finding themselves in front of the gate- 
way, and with the second staircase, with its 
double flights of stairs, before them. These 
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stairs led to the second great platform whereon 
the throne itself stood, in a hall, or pavilion,— 
a sort of tent-like arrangement, fancifully 
restored by M. Coste, supported by thirty- 
six columns, six on each side. In the centre of 
this columned hall the great king’s throne was 
placed. It would be impossible to devise any- 
thing more thoroughly well adapted for its 
purpose, or more artistically arranged. It may 
help to show what architecture can do when it 
has to meet an idea, and to supply a practical 
want, that want being first well defined. In 
these days kings must go forth to meet their 
people; in old Persia, the great king came 
to the door of his palace, literally, and his 
people in their multitudes came to him. 

We have not space to describe ever so shortly 
the rest of the buildings on this strange and 
romantic spot of the earth’s surface; it must 
suffice to say that they are the remains, without 
doubt, of a vast palace, all at one time con- 
nected together, each with a separate purpose, to 
accommodate the king and his multitudinous 
court. But the idea was, and it is that which 
guided the whole arrangement, to provide a 
raised and visible throne for the “ King of kings,” 
as he named himself, ‘‘and Lord of Asia.” And 
what makes all this more than ordinarily inte- 
resting at the present moment is, that it is not a 
mere dead antiquity, a thing wholly of the past. 
It is in truth more or less yet living, not a little 
altered in details, but still a living reality. In 
the Print Room of the British Museum may be 
seen, by the very curious prints and evidences on 
paper, the persistency with which things in the 
East continue and repeat themselves from age 
to age. In these records may be seen represen- 
tations of the court of the great king’s successor 
in the last century, before Western influences 
and curiosity had done more than discover the 
existence of matters so remote from itself. In 
these records may be seen the Sophi of Persia 
surrounded by his court, by the princes of his 
family, his prime adviser, his captain of the 
guard, and a whole multitude of retainers, dimi- 
nished as to numbers when compared to the 
Darius and Xerxes days, but still there in form 
and idea. It is in all probability the same to 
this day, and the fact makes the coming of the 
Persian Shah to London city a subject of no small 
interest. At home he in very truth, though on 
a reduced scale, and with many short-comings, 
acts out the part of the antique Persian of 
the past. Here in London he will see what it 
is to be removed so many centuries from himself 
and the things which belong to him. Never 
before, it is certain, did two ideas more opposite 
meet together. 





GLASS MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS. 


THE glass trade appears to have been intro- 
duced into Stourbridge as early as the year 1557, 
by a little band of Hungarian refugees, who 
established themselves on an eminence just out- 
side the town, known to this day as Hungary- 
hill. Hennezel, Tyttery, and Tyzak were among 
the leaders of these enterprising exiles, and it 
was doubtless owing to their ingenuity that the 
existence of abundant fireclay, adapted for glass- 
pots, together with the liberal supply of mineral 
fuel then known as “sea-coal,” first suggested 
the advantages offered by this district as an im- 
portant centre of glass manufacture. The 
descendants of the first-named Hungarian, who 
adopted the name of Ensell, established, and for 
some years maintained, a monopoly of the trade 
in the vicinity of Stourbridge. A local historian, 
writing in the last century, remarks,—‘ Broad 
glass has been made here for several generations, 
ever since it was first brought into England from 
Lorrain ; and erystal glass has long been made 
here; but the art of cutting and engraving it 
was not long since brought from Germany to 
London and from London hither.’* In the year 
1688 there were twenty-eight farnaces in opera- 
tion at Stourbridge; but in the reign of 
William III. there were only seventeen, although 
the produce of glass at the latter period was 
nearly equal to that of the former. 

In the year 1760 the glass manufacture of 
the Stourbridge district was in the hands of the 
following producers :—Broad glass and bottles, 
Pideock, Hill, Rogers; smooth enamel glass, 
Grazebrook, Denham ; flint-glass, best ordinary, 
Grazebrook, Denham, Bradley, Barrar, Rogers, 

Honeybourne, Russell, Little; phials, Pidcock, 
Grazebrook, Denham, Barrar, Rogers,+ Russell, 

* Schinner, a foreign artist, was the first successful 


engraver of glass at Stourbridge, A.D. 1660. 
+ This was a grandfather of Rogers, the poet. 








and Honeybourne. In the year 1789 the names 
of Bradley, Ensell, Grazebrook, Hill, Waldron, 
Scott, Kier, and Jones were mentioned in Tun- 
nicliff’s survey of the principal manufactures. 
‘The name of Bradley was associated with the 
Stourbridge glass trade as early as the year 
1691, and there is little doubt that Bradley Hall, 
an ancient half-timbered mansion, near Kings- 
winford, was originally the homestead of this 
family. The production ef glass, however, up 
to a comparatively recent period, lacked the 
advantage of scientific enterprise which had 
long before been applied with success to other 
leading industries in the neighbourhood. 

About the year 1830, Mr. Benson, of Dudley, 
and Mr. Dovey, of Stourbridge, successfully 
introduced the application of steam power to 
the cutting and grinding of glass. The repeal of 
the glass duty in 1845, produced for atime a 
considerable increase in the number of the 
smaller flint-glass houses known as “cribs” ; 
but the present tendency is in the direction of 
concentrating the business in the hands of afew 
extensive factories. 

In the Stourbridge district (which includes 
Amblecote, Wordsley, and Dudley) there are 
now the following glass-works :—Flint-glass, 10; 
bottle-glass, 2; plate-glass, 1; total, 13. These 
establishments at present afford employment to 
1,200 men, 150 women and girls, and 350 boys. 
The sand used in the manufacture is almost 
exclusively obtained from Fontainebleau. 

Cast plate-glass is produced at Smethwick 
at the works of the Birmingham Plate-glass 
Company ; crown, sheet, and rolled plate-glass 
at the gigantic establishment of Messrs. Chance, 
Brothers, & Co.; and at Stourbridge, by the 
Stourbridge Glass Company (Limited). In 
1838, Mr. Rebert Lucas Chance successfully 
introduced the manufacture of Bohemian sheet- 
glass into this district. The process of grinding 
and polishing sheet-glass was perfected by Mr. 
James Chance, and the glass thus manufactured 
became known as patent plate. Weare indebted 
to a report by an eminent member of this firm 
for the following record of improvements in 
the glass trade of Smethwick during the last 
fifty years :— 

1. The substitution, about the year 1830, of 
carbonate of soda as the alkaline ingredient in 
glass in the place of kelp, and subsequently for 
crown and sheet glass of sulphate of soda in the 
place of carbonate. 

2. An increase in the size and improvement 
in the workmanship of the plates, sheets, and 
tables produced. 

3. An improvement in the colour of the glass 
by the use of purer materials and modifications 
in the process of melting. 

4. Numerous improvements in the flattening 
of sheet-glass, resulting in the removal or diminu- 
tion of many imperfections. 

5. The use of the diamond in the process of 
splitting cylinders in the place of a red-hot iron. 

6. An increase in the size of the melting-pots 
and furnaces, with the view of economising coal 
and labour. 

7. The adoption, in the casting of plate-glass 
of various mechanical contrivances. The origin 
of some important improvements of this class is 
due to the present manager of the Birmingham 
Plate-glass Company. 

8. The use of the same pot for the two pro- 
cesses of melting and casting plate - glass, 
superseding the old method of transferring the 
contents of the melting-pot into the vessel used 
for casting. 

9. The substitution of small coal or slack in 
the melting processes in the place of the large 
coal or lumps. 

10. The application of Siemen’s regenerative 
process to the melting of glass, by which the 
amount of smoke is greatly diminished, the 
colour of the glass is improved, a greater con- 
trol is obtained over the furnace, and a saving 
of fuel is effected wherever by this process slack 
can be substituted for large coal or lumps. 
These advantages are to some extent counter- 
balanced by the increased cost of the furnace 
and its increased liability to get out of order. 
The process, however, as applied to glass- 
making, is so new that there has been scarcely 
time as yet to overcome the difficulties which 
have presented themselves. 

Messrs. Chance are widely known for the pro- 
duction of dioptric apparatus for lighthouse 
illumination. Mr. Alan Stevenson remarks :— 
“ Nothing can be more beautiful than an entire 
apparatus for a fixed light of the first order. It 
consists of a central belt of refractors forming a 





hollow cylinder 6 ft. in diameter, and 30 in. high ; 


below it are six triangular rings of glass ranged 
in a cylindrical form, and above a crown of 
thirteen rings of glass, forming by their union a 
hollow cage composed of polished glass 10 ‘+. 
high and 6 ft. in diameter. I know of no work 
of art more beautiful or creditable to the bold- 
ness, ardour, intelligence, and zeal of the artist.” 
More than 150 of these dioptric lights have 
already been produced by Messrs. Chance, for 
almost all parts of the world. 

With reference to the three firms mentioned, 
the following statistics may be given to show 
the extent of their te business :—Wages 
paid yearly, 120,0001.; coal used, 165,000 tons ; 
sand, 10,000 tons ; alkali, 4,500 tons; chalk and 
limestone, 3,500 tons; glass produced, 17,000 
tons; workmen employed, 2,500. 

The industry is and has for some time been 
steadily increasing in this part of the country. 
With reference to the various qualities of pro- 
duction, it may be well to quote from the 
official report of Mr. George Wallis (South Ken- 
sington Museum) on the glass shown in the 
Wolverhampton Exhibition of last year :— The 
productions of the original seat of the glass 
trade in England,—Stourbridge,—were so tho- 
roughly represented by Messrs. T. Webb & Sons 
that it is scarcely a matter of regret no other 
manufacturer contributed, since this firna carried 
out the representation of decorated and table 
glass in a most effective manner. The forms of the 
articles were all well considered, and thoroughly 
adapted to the use of the vessels. The details 
and decorations, whether engraved, cut, or blown 
on, give evidence of the most perfect mastery 
over the material, and a distinct perception of 
the best art qualities, as well as when to stop in 
the matter of decoration,—always a most difficult 
point to attain. Some of the specimens of 
‘ flashed ’ glass were very delicate, alike in form, 
colour, and detail of ornamentation. It would 
be very difficult to particularise, were it desir- 
able to do so, where everything presented com- 
mendable features, and it is sufficient for the 
present purpose to say that in no previous 
Exhibition has there been so perfect a display 
made by any one house. It is needless to remark 
on the quality of the metal or its purity of colour, 
since in these respects it is all that can be de- 
sired.” Mr. T. C. Barnes, in his report to the 
Society of Arts, on the glass at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, remarks on the products of Alderman 
Copeland, that his dessert-dishes are beautiful 
in colour and richly cut. His claret-jugs and 
wines are executed in a very fine style of work- 
manship, and of a superior colour, which is 
much enriched by cutting. This practice! 
authority further adds:—‘‘ We in England are 
making straw-stemmed wine-glasses from 1 oz. 
to 1} oz., whereas the foreigners make their 
lightest wines about 3 oz., using twice the weigh 
of metal that the English workman does. [ 
myself (working on the borders of Staffordshire) 
have made an antique jug 10 oz. in weight, 
which is capable of holding an imperial quart. 
I have seen no French or foreign work so light 
as this, but it has been far exceeded by other 
English makers.” The Staffordshire glass- 
makers have undoubtedly shown of late con- 
siderable progress in the design and execution of 
their wares. In the pure crystalline clearness of 
material they are certainly unsurpassed. The 
Venetian style is ably executed, and denotes a 
clear conception of the original, although it mus> 
be confessed that in the minute details it is all 
done by hand. In the subtle combination of the 
utfle with the dulce, the Staffordshire and other 
English glass-makers are foremost in the race of 
rivalry. 








Property in London.—A large block of 
property, having a frontage of 110 ft. in St. 
Mary Axe, and 81 ft. in Camomile-street, has 
been laid out for the erection of five warehouses, 
of which four will be at present built, covering 
an area of about 8,800 ft. This has been taken 
of the Skinners’ Company by a City merchant, 
who intends to develop a class of building 
specially convenient for trading purposes. Mr. 
Chatfeild Clarke is the architect. The following 
tenders have been submitted :—Messrs. Myers « 
Sons, 12,9871.; Mr. Higgs, 12,3781.; Mr. Brass, 
12,3651. ; Mr. Conder, 11,9931.; Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Son, 11,8742.; Messrs. Axford & Whil- 
lier, 11,7001.; Messrs. Ashby & Sons, 11,559; 
Mr. Hart, 11,4701.; Messrs. Downs & Co., 
11,2901.; Messrs. Merritt & Ashby, 11,0991. ; 
Mr. Pritchard, 11,094/.; Messrs. Newman & 
Mann, 11,065/.; Messrs. J. & F. Coleman, 





11,0371.; Messrs. Browne & Robinson, 10,8801. 
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VILLA RESIDENCES, CRYSTAL PALACE 
PARK ESTATE. 


In the session 1868.9, the Crystal Palace 
Company obtained an Act of Parliament autho. 
rising them to grant leases, for a period of 
ninety-nine years, of certain outlying portions 
of their freehold estate for the erection of villa 
residences. 

That portion of the estate abutting upon 
Laurie Park and Sydenham, on the south-east, 
has already been let, and a number of good 
residences are now in course of erection upon it. 

Our illustrations show three of these already 
finished, as fair specimens of the whole, the 
others being of similar character. When com- 
plete, they will form a picturesque fringe of 
gabled houses bounding the freehold estate of 
the Company. 

The houses are all faced with red brick, the 
windows and other dressings are of Bath stone, 
roofed with green Whitland Abbey slates or 
Staffordshire tiles. 

The examples illustrate (No. 3) a house built 
for the late Dr. E. L. Bryan, at a cost of 3,5501. ; 
a smaller house (No. 2) built for Mr. James 
Hendrey, at a cost of 2,2001.; and a third, built 
for General Bayly, at a cost of 3,3461. 

These have been designed and superintended 
by Mr. John Norton, the architect to the Crystal 
Palace Company’s Estate. 

















CHURCH OF HOLY EVANGELISTS, 
BAVENO, ITALY. 


On May Ist, a church erected at Baveno, on 
the Lago Maggiore, at the sole cost of Mr. C. 
Henfrey, was opened for divine service by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Nixon, lately Bishop of Tas- 
mania. It is in the late Byzantine style, with a 
few Lombard features. The plan is octagonal, 
like that of San Vitale, at Ravenna, with an 
eastern apse and north and south porches. 
These porches have granite columns, resting on 
lions sculptured in white marble, as at Genoa, 
Ancona, and Trent. The walls are constructed 
of grey marble and reddish granite, in alternate 
courses. On the sides of the octagon not occu. 
pied by the porches or the apse there are triplet 
windows, with black marble colonnettes, the 
base and capitals being of white statuary 
marble. The same arrangement exists in the 
clearstory. 

In the interior there are eight monolithic 
columns of granite, with grey marble capitals 
and bases. Every part of the interior is 
covered with rich decoration, the roof and upper 
part of the walls with elaborate patterns in 
positive colours, executed in tempera and oil, 
the lower part being lined with slabs of green 
serpentine, rosso di Levante, and grey marble, 
from Carrara. The pavement is of that sort of 
mosaic known in Italy by the name of “ Vene- 
ziano,” and a tolerable imitation of the pave. 
ment in Byzantine churches. 

In semicircular spaces over the doors there 
are two mosaics, representing the Nativity 
and the Crucifixion. These and the reredos, 
which has geometrical patterns, were executed by 
Salviati, of Venice. 

The windows are all filled with stained glass, 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, in their best style. 
The lectern is of brass, by Messrs. Cox & Co., of 


Southampton-street. The church and its deco-} 


rations were designed by Mr. R. P. Pullan, and 
carried out by Italian workmen, with the two 
last-named exceptions. 

The church, the dedication of which is to the 
Holy Evangelists, is situated in the grounds ad- 
joining Mr. Henfrey’s mansion, on the finest part 
of the lake, opposite the Isola Bella, and is a 
conspicuous object in approaching Baveno from 
Pallanza or Stresa. 








ARCHAZOLOGY IN FRANCE. 


Tue general assembly of delegates of the 
learned Societies of France recently met at the 
Sorbonne, under the presidency of M. Jules 
Simon, Minister of Public Instruction. Assis- 
tance to Archzxological and Historical Societies 
was rendered as follows :— 

Pour la section d’histoire et de philologie, un prix de 
1,000 fr. a été décerné a la Société osckieiegione de 
Montpellier; 1,000 fr. & la Société archéologique de 
Touraine; 1,000 fr. & la Société de I'Histoire de 
Normandie. 

Pour la section d’archéologie : Société archéologique 
de Lorraine, 4 Nancy, 1,000 fr. ; Société d’ Emulation du 
— Besancon, 1,000 fr, ; Société éduenne, 4 Autun, 
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THE ARCHITECTURE AND ART OF THE 
PRESENT. 

Sirx,—It is a singular anomaly of our existing 
modes of art that our artists—especially our ar- 
chitects—should possess so little confidence in 
their own inventive capabilities, and, with a 
questionable devotion to art, pin their faith to 
precedents and types. This very indirect means 
of acquiring success, if it were not also the most 
fashionable, being pursued by the leaders of ar- 
chitecture of the day, conspicuously our church 
architects, would be looked upon as a very strange 
procedure if applied to any other scientific pur- 
suit orart. The medical practitioner would little 
dream of referring to past methods of cure with- 
out knowing the diagnosis of the patients, nor 
would he consult old doctrines on pathology or 
therapeutics in preference to modern experience. 
The engineer is not satisfied with the condition 
of his science ata remoteage. He demands the 
latest results and experience. Again, ancient 
models of the poetic art exist and excite our ad- 
miration; but what would be the result if our 
modern attempts were but the reproduced 
thoughts and sentiments of them? Translations 
and copies are known and appreciated as such ; 
we do not demand originality in them, but in our 
modern art we ask for at least such a measure of 
skilful adaptation, if not invention, as will at any 
rate place our works in the rank of a fine or 
liberal art, and not a mechanical one, which is 
simply skilled reproduction or repetition. Do 
our works of architecture meet this demand ? 
The answer is obvious to all candid observers. 
Take our church architecture: what is it but the 
art of reproducing, if not the letter, the types, 
examples, and sentiments of a Medizval period ? 
Our most costly churches are, with few excep- 
tions, Medizeval in their idea, their arrangement, 
and their ritual. They are simply modelled after 
our old cathedral types, in which the avenue 
system of arrangement, with all its drawbacks, 
prevails. 

There is no notion of altering this plan so long 
as a fictitious ritual is required, though it is 
manifestly false throughout,—false for the pur- 
poses of a Protestant church, false to the idea 
of congregational worship in the present day, and 
lastly, false in character and design, The most 
simple, and certainly the noblest mode of meet- 
ing the requirements of our day in the matters 
of church accommodation,—namely, that in 
which a large central hall, or area, domed or 
otherwise, forms the leading idea,—is utterly re- 
jected as unorthodox, if not heretical, and any 
architect who proposed such a plan would be 
condemned to ecclesiastical censure or quietly 
ignored. Church architects are, however, not alone 
to blame. Their clerical supporters are tied hand 
and foot to traditional custom. As an able 
writer in the Spectator observes, the clerical 
body, as representative of the modern Church, 
is distinguished for its super-conservatism of the 
past; and there is an immobility characteristic 
of the Church of the day which rejects all 
advances, even at the risk of losing its prestige. 
This spirit, however, is sadly out of accord with 
that which animates the Christian Gospel, which 
looked forward to a future, and everywhere 
ignores the past and its crystallisation (if I may 
so term it) of prejudice and custom. The immo- 
bility of ecclesiastical art is only a reflex of this 
stubborn opposition to progress; though, as a 
class, by no means uninfluential, our church 
architects for their own sake would do well to 
Jead the van to a more truthful and progressive 
condition of their art. 

Let us for a moment turn to secular architec- 
ture. Here a different aspect is presented. We 
discover a great deal of confusion, it is true, yet 
amid all the discordant elements there are indi- 
cations of thought and invention. In no other 
branch of constructive art do we find more 
originality than in our large railway stations, 
factories, and hotels. However unpleasing they 
may often be through their requirements and 
size, or however wanting in the agreeable blend- 
ing of the useful and ornamental, there is yet 
to be found in them traces of contrivance and 
design which indicate a thoughtful working out 
of the problem yet to be learned by our conven- 
tionally trained artist,—namely, how to utilise 
our scientific knowledge, or how to adapt, with 

economy and our sense of the beautiful, the 
materials at our disposal ? 

Sir Gilbert Scott’s great work at the Midland 
Station, for example, is an illustration of this, 
and our modern engineering works show the 
true spirit of art, though they sometimes lack 
its charms. 





Another fact is forced upon us, that our most 
successful works in secular art have emanated 
from minds least trammelied by custom, or the 
conventional training of an architect's office; 
and frequently, where professional men are 
engaged, much of the success or originality may 
be traced to the ideas of the employers, or their 
interference in matters of necessity. Every 
practical architect knows the value of many such 
a suggestion, however he may have spurned it at 
the time. 

It is not difficult to adduce instances of this 
both in ancient and modern practice. Our 
Middle-age builders were ecclesiastics, engineers, 
masons, smiths; in fact, were not tied to an 
architect’s drawing-office; while some of our 
foremost modern buildings, such as the Albert 
Hall, and other works at Kensington, which 
attest beth originality and adaptation of means, 
are the works of military men. Not a few of 
our greatest inventions in building and art 
appliances are the work of men least trammelled 
by modern art notions or customs. 

There is unquestionably a tendency among 
every professional class to run into grooves; 
the bias of class interest is strong, and it re- 
quires some courage and more mental superiority 
to overcome class prejudices. The prejudices 
of fashion also hinder a truthful following of 
art. Itis this which has operated so powerfully 
against original thought in every calling, but 
more especially among architects. Their educa- 
tion, however, has done much to encourage a 
sentimental rather than an intellectual regard 
for their art. The writer does not underrate 
the value and importance of a studious course 
of historical example and precedent, from which 
a useful generalisation may be drawn. Like 
reading, such study may become a stimulus to 
thought ; but, like a course of reading, it should 
also come after, never precede, the acquirement 
of fundamental knowledge, and a due exercise 
of the faculties. The mistake made is in the 
relative value to be attached to experimental 
and scientific and historical studies. The proper 
order is reversed,—the accidental or the mere 
sign and symbol of knowledge, being ignorantly 
placed before the actual facts and meaning. As 
at present pursued, the student must be a pro- 
ficient in all the logical processes of thought,— 
which is an impossibility,—and he therefore 
becomes a mere pedant,—a smatterer in a few 
styles, or an expert delineator of examples 
and detail. His office training is confined to 
drawing and copying, as a rule, and his pupilage 
is passed before a knowledge of the natural 
properties of materials, or their connexion 
structurally and practically, is acquired. 

The consequence of such an irrational mode 
of training is obvious. The mind, unacquainted 
with actual and practical knowledge of mate- 
rials and modes of construction, resorts to those 
types and forms which have been crammed into 
it regardless of any test or principle. Hence 
the designs which he makes are invariably the 
results of an ill-regulated process of combining 
the conventional types of a past age, aided by 
the imperfect experience he has gained of actual 
requirement. The traditional custom and routine 
of his office,—which are generally his master’s 
predilection,—are accepted without proof as an 
article of faith. From first to last an implicit 
and unquestioned faith is placed in precedent, 
and the architect who has the largest and most 
accessible store of precedents is the most suc- 
cessful, at least in one field of practice,—the 
ecclesiastical. 

It must be noted that this conventional train- 
ing leads to “ draughtsmanship,” or copyism, 
rather than to “design.” Like school educa- 
tion, which insists on classical attainments, the 
student is crammed with signs or forms before 
he understands the properties and uses of things 
—a species of book learning, or the medium of 
words and names becoming to be regarded as 
the ultimatum of knowledge. Instead of begin- 
ning with the ‘‘facts” of knowledge, and the 
exercise of the perceptive faculties, the student 
is hurried through a series of generalisations, or 
symbolic language, without the required pre- 
paration. 

Nature and philosophy, as well as the evolu- 
tion of civilisation itself, point to a law of 
progression, or a process of education which 
must be accepted, which Comte, Dr. Spurzheim, 
Herbert Spenser, and a host of our foremost 
thinkers of modern times have laid down and 
are elaborating; a process to which modern art 
and religious thought curiously stand, forsooth, 
in strange and direct opposition; but which 
process indicates a gradual evolution from the 
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empirical to the scientific, the metaphysical to 
the positive, and from the simple and abstract to 
the complex and concrete. 

So long as it advanced in conformity to the 
above law, art was pre-eminently original and 
truthful ; but directly it accepted the traditions 
of men, and an indirect appeal to nature, it 
failed. Ever since it has been a dead and 
obsolete art. G. Huskisson GUILLAUME. 














EMIGRATION OF WORKMEN. 

S1r,—My anticipations as to the extent of the 
emigration of our working people during the 
present season have already received a striking 
confirmation from the returns just issued by the 
Emigration Commissioners for the port of Liver- 
pool. From these it appears that the numbers 
and nationality of those who left that port for 
the United States and Canada during the past 
month of April, under Government supervision, 
were as follow :—English, 14,846; Scotch, 750; 
Irish, 6,232 ; foreigners, 11,025; total, 32,853. 
Of this number only 1,603 were cabin passengers, 
leaving 31,250 as steerage passengers, all of 
whom may fairly be assumed to be working 
people. In addition to these, there sailed 561 
passengers in “‘short ships,” making a total of 
33,414 emigrants, being an increase on the corre- 
sponding month of last year of 3,897 from this 
one port alone. Towards this total Great Britain 
and Ireland contributed 21,828, and of these I 
find that Miss Rye sent out to Canada a 
party of seventy-three young girls from the 
workhouse of St. George’s, Hanover-square, and 
other places, there to be drafted off into the 
families of settlers, who very gladly receive 
them, as a part of their families. Ladies who 
find great difficulty in obtaining good servants 
here, or, as inthe neighbourhood of manufacturing 
towns, any servants at all, are objecting very 
strenuously to this action on the part of Miss Rye ; 
but that lady has very graphically shown, in a 
recent letter to the Times, that the fault, if there 
be any, lies rather with the mistresses, who for 
the most part neglect to train such servants as 
they have. In any case, the girls are well pro- 
vided for. But large numbers of boys are being 
sent out also from our town refuges, &c. A short 
time since I had a conversation with an employer 
of labour on this matter. He was excited. “ Sir,” 
he said, “I have just received an application for 
a subscription from the managers of a boys’ 
refuge, for the purpose of sending a number of 
them away to Canada; and here I am unable to 
get juvenile labour in sufficient quantity to do 
my work, and most of my neighbours are in the 
same condition. To send working people out of 
the country is almost equivalent to commercial! 
suicide.” Throughout the manufacturing dis- 
tricts the same cry is raised everywhere, with 
little result. The emigration goes on, but, 
doubtless, with advantage to the boys, who join 
the girls in their new homes in the backwoods, 
and in the end become respectable citizens of 
their adopted country. 

Another and much more important section of 
the great total must be mentioned. A second 
party of English tenant farmers from the south 
and midland counties to the number of some 
180, have gone out to join the pioneer party 
on the Pacific railroad, at their new settle- 
ment of Yeovil, in Nebraska. A notice of 
the departure of the pioneer party is to be found 
in the Builder of last year, and the circumstance 
is, to those who can see, a “sign of the times.” 
These emigrants are farmers of land who are 
dissatisfied with their prospects here, and have, 
in the first instance, deputed their clergyman to 
select a spot for a new colony of English farmers 
in the midst of the prairie. This has been done, 
and the settlement is taking place. 

But why are these people dissatisfied ? Surely 
there never was a time when prices of all farm 
produce ruled so high as now. With beef and 
mutton at 1s. to 1s. 2d. per Ib.; butter, 1s. 6d. 
to 1s. 8d.; corn and hay above the average, 
farmers ought to be making money. But such 
is not the case with those who occupy small 
holdings. Why? Because rents are exorbitant. 
Twenty-five to thirty years ago, in the south of 
England, land of fair average quality let at a 
rental of 30s. per acre per annum, even at a 
short distance from towns; but now, in the 
neighbourhood of some towns in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, 4/.to 41. 10s. is the sum paid. In 
Lancashire it is even more. I have recently had 
@ case reported to me of a small farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester paying 8I. per 





acre for his land, but being unable to make both 
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ends meet, has recently given it up, and the land 
is absorbed in a larger holding. This state of 
things is doubtless the condition of the majority 
of those who have joined this colony, and many 
more besides, who are leaving their native soil 
for our colonies and the United States, where 
they can become the in fee simple of 
their own farms with even less capital than it 
has required to work rented farms in England. 
Surely this system of grinding depression is one 
of national suicide, when it has for its result the 
depopulation of our country. 
** Far, far away, our children leave the land.” 


If ever there was a time in our history, when 
those heart-rending lines of Goldsmith were 
applicable, surely it is now :— 

“* Til fares the land, to hast’ning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade : 

— a make ——o as a breath er made; 

a bo a * 7 cow! 8 e, 

When Mey OH ean sony + he lied, 

A time there was, ere England’s grief began, 

When every rood of ground maintain’d its man. 

For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 

Just gave what life required, but gave no more. 

His best companions, innocence and health, 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter’d, trade’s unfeeling train 

Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain !”’ 
And trade, in spite of present appearances, will, 
unless properly regulated, lead on to the ruin of 
our country. The people must be called back to 
the land. The very root and foundation of all 
permanent national prosperity lies in agriculture. 
That fact history abundantly attests. Are we, 
then, to become so blind to our national interests 
that we shall permit the tillage of the soil to 
wane and decay, while our farmers are deported 
to other lands, there to obtain that fructification 
for their labours denied to them here? Surely 
we have men of influence who will forget for a 
time their own self-interest, and urge upon the 
Government and the country the paramount im- 
portance of this great subject. E. G. 





PROVERBS FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 

As great ability may be dissipated in the 
elaboration of error as would, by more fortunate 
direction, have enunciated the truth. 

Men may be perfectly competent to search 
after truth, and yet strike into the wrong path. 

It should not be forgotten that the discovery 
of error is as necessary as that of truth, and that 
we perhaps owe as much to the fault-finders as 
to the truth-seekers. 

Men would be quite #ight in worshipping gold 
if they only knew gold from glitter. 

Alternation will decrease as moral and physical 
rectitude increases. 

Who is our neighbour now that the electric 
wire has made us next-door to the antipodes ? 

We shall fill the world with antiquities if the 
mania for collecting continues. 

Society is frequently more criminal than the 
criminal, 

Detectives are poor substitutes for preventives. 

Few know the superhuman power of real sanc- 
tity, but it is ever in imminent danger of 
martyrdom. 

There is yet night in the world into which the 
sun of truth has not dawned : nevertheless, what 
wise men have foretold will come to pass. 

Men with the weightiest brains are not always 
the best swimmers in the sea of life. 

A man must carry a good deal of cork if he 
would make sure of always keeping afloat. 

If men in general were liars, in vino veritas 
would be an argument for drinking. 

He is scarcely a desirable friend whom you 
must make drunk to make truthful. 

One of the great misfortunes of the present 
day is that the public will only hear him upon it, 
and no one else. 

You may take the altitude of a man’s tastes 
by his stories and his wit, and of his understanding 
by the remarks which he repeats. 

A man who finds new arguments often has to 
wait for new understandings. 

A quick surrender saves much battery. 

No money is better spent than what is laid out 
for domestic satisfaction. 

Self-censure is often oblique praise. 

Tell a man of any handsome thing which has 
been said of him by another, but do not repeat 
the unhandsome. 

If a man talks of his misfortunes, depend upon 
it they are not altogether disagreeable to him. 

If the world be altogether adverse, lie down 
before it throws you. 

Do not throw up the game upon losing a trick. 


Do not talk from a desire of distinction, but 
either to please or to instruct. 

He who is accustomed to throw for thousands 
will scarcely count his dice for sixpence. 

Look out for the best aspects of a man, as 
you do for fine views in the country. 

Do not neglect doing a thing immediately good 
for fear of remote evil. 

Remember that you can never tell where 
deviation from truth will end. 

There is more mischief from carelessness 
about truth than intentional lying. 

Do not endeavour to render children prema- 
turely wise, for it is useless labour. 

Men who are angry upon one ground will 
often accuse upon another. 

Let him be content who holds a middle place. 

Professional success depends upon a man 
concentrating his whole mind upon a particular 
subject, but to study this per se is isolation, not 
concentration. 

Exaggerated praise does a man more mischief 
than violent censure. 

A man is fortunate if his enemies too violently 
censure, and his friends moderately praise him. 
Rare talents require uncommon opportunities 
for their display. 

If you have talent, and wish to try the readiest 
way to offend, display your superior ability in 
conversation. 

Of all government, that of the tongue is the 
most difficult. 

Beware of the man who is fond of pitting 
people against one another. 

Avoid a contest if possible, for you can never 
be sure how a contest will end. 

The parts of a truth often lie so wide asunder 
that it is difficult to attain to a full view. 

There would be a marvellous reformation if 
the world wonld only throw open its iron gates to 
Love. 

Accuracy is the foundation of all good art. 
Art has little power to teach, but it is a 
faithful index of what has been taught. 

There is wrong nature as well as right, but 
nothing in the universe can be unnaiural. 

The best art selects the best nature for its 
model. 

The highest as the lowest art aims to be 
natural, but only at the naturalness of the ideal, 
the perfect, the beautiful. 





LONDON STATISTICS. 


From the annual summary of births, deaths, 
and causes of death in London, and other large 
cities, 1872, we condense the following ab- 
stract :—The great cities of the world are every 
year growing greater. Vienna and Herlin have 
increased rapidly. Paris, for reasons too ob- 
vious and deplorable, has remained nearly 
stationary since the war; but the population 
amounted at the last census to 1,851,792, and 
the capital of France is, after violation by a mob 
in the face of her enemies and of her own citi- 
zens, still the queen of continental cities. Rome 
is to be no longer a city of ruins for poets to 
sigh over, but the living capital of the Italian 
nation, in sisterly nnion with Florence, Naples, 
Turin, Milan, and Venice. In no land, however, 
are the cities greater than in the English 
empire. The cities of India are flourishing. 
The United States are emulating the land of 
their origin. But England maintains its ascen- 
dancy; and her capital is the greatest the 
world ever saw. Babylon, Thebes, Rome 
were never so populous as London, which has 
now within its widest boundary upwards of four 
million souls; and had in the middle of 1872, 
within the limits of the weekly tables, 3,311,298. 

Cities are the radiating centres of civilisation. 
And in English cities many economical as well 
as social advantages are enjoyed; these advan. 
tages, too, have undergone no diminution in 
recent years, otherwise the increase could not 
have gone on, without their inhabitants exhi- 
biting signs of deterioration, of which no trace 
exists in the returns. But there is a limit to 
the growth of every city. Some of the canons 
of the law of limitation are self.evident: a 
city, for instance, is limited by its water. 
supply, by its supply of food, by its supply of 
fuel, by its security from enemies within or 
without, by its powers of purchasing various 
requirements, by the attractions it offers in 
competition with the attractions of other places, 
and the prices at which these attractions can 
be purchased. London, in the midst of other 
centres, attracts and repels various kinds of 





population in various degrees, and its resident 





population at a given moment is the result 
of the equilibrium established at that moment 
between the various conflicting forces. 

The estimated increase of population in the 
year 1872 was 44,839; and the registered births 
exceeded the deaths by 46,307 in registration 
London. 

London, with impure wells and without sewers, 
was a city of plagues up to the seventeenth 
century, and was called in the eighteenth cen. 
tury one of the graves of the nation. The 
removal of impurities is now carried out to some 
extent, with the best effect ; but difficulties in- 
crease, and new engineering agencies have to 
be brought into the field. The demand, in truth, 
for new methods of saving and invigorating 
life is as urgent as the demand for new imple- 
ments of human destruction. 

There is, physically, a limit to the number of 
people that can live on a given space; in 
crowds they are in each other’s way, and in 
crowded homes poison each other. The limit 
varies. London, unlike Venice, has no prac- 
tical limit of area. As far as houses are con- 
cerned, by adopting the system of vertical 
superposition in stories, so prevalent in the 
Continent and even in some towns of Scotland, 
the cubical dwelling space on the same area 
may be augmented; but happily that system 
has not hitherto prevailed in England. Lofty 
houses, throwing dark, damp shadows on the 
streets, each with a common staircase, by 
which impurities are distributed to many 
families, however grand to look at, can scarcely 
fail to be unhealthy to live in. 

The population in England is less than one 
person to an acre of ground; in twenty of the 
great towns of the United Kingdom the popula- 
tion to an acre is 29; in London within the 
limits of the weekly tables it is 42. But the 
population is unevenly distributed over the 
London area of 78,080 acres ; for while, in the 
large districts, the persons to an acre are in 
Lewisham, for instance, 5, in Woolwich 10, 
Wandsworth 11, the proportions run up to 200 
in Holborn, 219 in St. Giles’s, and 237 in West- 
minster. In some of the sub-districts the den- 
sity of population is still greater : in Berwick- 
street, Westminster (St. James’s), in St. Andrew 
Eastern, and Whitecross-street, Holborn, there 
are 429, 410, and 418 persons to an acre. 150 
persons to an acre in London is, however, a 
limit beyond which the density of population 
has not been extending during the last ten 
years; and in denser districts there has been 
a tendency of the population to decrease. 

The population has decreased in St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, in Westminster (St. James’s), 
and in Marylebone ; in all the central districts 
about the City, in Holborn, the Strand, and St. 
Giles’s; in Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and St. 
George’s in the East—where the density, if we 
exclude the river area and the parks, exceeds 
the above standard of density. 

That the London area is not yet covered is 
evident from the fact that if the whole area 
except the river had a uniform density of 150 
persons to an acre, the population would amount 
to 11,304,300. That such a limit will ever be 
touched is not probable, as the difficulties of 
healthy habitation increase with the numbers. 

It is a well-established law that, other things 
being equal, the insalubrity of a place increases 
with the density of its population, and that the 
fevers generated in crowded dwellings have a 
tendency to spread among the whole of the 
population. The State, therefore, while it has 
no right to prevent people in any numbers set- 
tling in or near London, has a right to prescribe 
such conditions of residence as are required in 
the interests of Public Health. 

What is at the present hour especially wanted 
is the breaking down of the restricted barriers 
of London, and the extension of municipal 
organisation to the well-considered boundaries 
laid down in Sir Robert Peel’s Metropolitan 
Police Act, which seems to have taken the pro- 
spective increase of population into account. 
Any narrower boundary, while the population is 
increasing within the great circle at the rate of 
75,000 annually, could only be temporary, 
whereas it is desirable to make the change once 
for all, or for at least the next hundred years. 
And it is evident that within this limit the 
water supply, the drainage, the lighting, the 
house regulations, and all other municipal 
regulations, should be under the supreme con- 
trol of one municipality, with a great adminis- 
trator at its head. 

If the whole of the people, amounting in 1871 
to 3,885,641 on a circle with a radius of fifteen 
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miles, can be administered for police purposes 
from Scotland Yard, can they not be associated 
together in one community for the purposes of 
local government, with the City for the central 
point of its administration? A city is a co- 
operative society for the supply of common 
wants; and as the pé@lice now discharge the 
duties of defence which were formerly left to 
householders and to parish constables, as com- 
mon sewers carry away impurities which 
were formerly got rid of by each householder, 
so water, light, and perhaps heat, and force, to 
a certain extent, may be provided by a sound 
municipal organisation. 








STRIKES IN GERMANY. 


Art Westend, Berlin, the entire body of masons 
and bricklayers have ceased work. They dema.d 
shorter hours, and, including the so-called ‘‘ blue 
Monday,” two thalers (6s.) per day. 

In Sachsenhausen, near Frankfurt-on-the- 
Maine, the bricklayers employed on railways 
now constructing have likewise struck. 

On account of a refusal to raise wages, the 
bricklayers of Harburg, and the carpenters of 
Ziirich, have refused to work any longer at the 
old rates. 

The strike of the joiners at Hanau has been 
settled. 

On the other hand, the journeymen joiners at 
Graz demand an increase of 20 per cent., an‘ 
threaten to cease work in case of non-com- 
pliance with their desires. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of a Chapel in Whitechapel.—The German 
Church of St. Boniface, situate in Union-street, 
close to Whitechapel church, has been destroyed 
by the falling in of the copper dome which 
covered the building. The chapel is now a com- 
plete wreck. The building was formerly a 
circus, after which it was turned into a Baptist 
chapel. It was purchased for the German 
Catholics about eight years ago. 

Breaking of an Iron Casting at Oldham.—An 
accident attended with fatal results has occurred 
near Oldham. Some workmen were making 
alterations in a cotton-mill at Butler Green, 
when an iron casting snapped in two and caused 
the floor of one of the rooms to fall in, carrying 
with it the wo:kmen, two carding engines, and 
other machinery. One man was killed, and 
another was severely injured. 

Falling of @ Bridge and Temporary Inundation 
at Presteign.—On the 20th ult., the railway 
bridge over the river Arrow, at a place called 
the Forge, fell into the river. For a year or 
more a branch line has been commenced te con- 
nect Presteign with the Knighton and Great 
Western lines. The railway at the Forge 
crosses the river at right angles, and the abut- 
ments of the bridge giving way through a heavy 
flush from the previous rains, and possibly other 
causes, fell into the river, and suddenly inter- 
fered with the course of the stream, thus causing 
an inundation over a considerable district. The 
water surmounted the débris, and making new 
courses on each side, flooded the cottages, gar- 
dens, and lands in various directions. Cart- 
loads of trout, grayling, and eels of large size 
were spread over the fields, gardens, and roads. 
Several days elapsed before the material could 
be removed from the river bed so as to bring 
the stream into its usual course. 

Fall of Quay Wall at Bristol Floating Harbour. 
—The foundation of about 60 ft. of the quay 
wall, between Guinea-street Lock and Prince- 
street Bridge, Bristol, has given way, and an 
immense mass of masonry slid down into the 
harbour. For about a week the water had been 
out of the Float, and the wall thus lost a support. 
The breaking extends from the junction of the 
new and old wall right to the corner of Guinea- 
street Lock. The huge mass of masonry seems 
to have fallen in one great block, scooping up 
its clayey foundation and the bed of the harbour 
in its descent, and it now lies in a slanting posi- 
tion, with a mound of mud and clay over its 
base. The mass looks strong and compact, with 
only one or two fissures in it, and the coping 
stones are scarcely disturbed. The masonry 
varies from 4 ft. to 6 ft. in thickness, and in 
its fall has taken with it from 20 ft. to 30 ft. of 
the earthwork at the back. About 100 work- 
men are employed, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Howard, the city dock engineer, in remov- 


any extension of the damage. A coffer-dam will 
be constructed, and the wall rebuilt on a more 
secure foundation. 

Fall of a Scaffold in Dundee.—An accident 
has occurred in Dalfield Walk, Dundee, by which 
a number of workmen have been somewhat 
seriously injured. A house in that street is at 
present undergoing repair, and, to enable the 
workmen to point the walls, a scaffold of planks 
was placed on what are technically called 
“ figures.’’ About half-past eight o’clock the 
centre “figure” suddenly gave way, and the 
whole scaffold, with four men sitting on it, fell 
to the ground. The men fell on the pavement, 
and were very seriously bruised. 

Oldham.—On Tuesday a chimney of a new 
factory belonging to Messrs. Henthorne, which 
had partially given way, was being repaired, 
when it suddenly fell, killing one of the work- 
men. Two others had a narrow escape. 








THE PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE AT 
BRAMLEY WORKHOUSE. 


THe Poor-law Guardians for the Bramley 
Union having, a few months ago, decided to 
adopt the process patented by Mr. Fulda, of 
Leeds and Harrogate, for the treatment of the 
sewage at their new workhouse, at Armley Hill 
Top, the works considered necessary by the 
patentee have just been completed, and in- 
spected. The apparatus required for the pro- 
cess seems to be very simple. It has also the 
merit of being inexpensive, the cost of the plant, 
including three brick reservoirs or tanks, an 
agitator, and a two-horse engine, being under 
3201. The plant has been constructed under 
the direction of Messrs. C. 8S. & A. J. 
Nelson, of Leeds, the architects of the work- 
house, and in accordance with Mr. Fulda’s 
recommendations. The building has about 
eighty inmates, and the whole of the sewage 
is passed along drainage.tubes into a receiving- 
tank about 30 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 6 ft. 
deep, at a point about 150 yards from the 
south-west corner of the infirmary. From this 
tank it flows into a well, where, by means of an 
“agitator,” worked by the engine, which is in 
an adjoining shed, lime and sulphate of soda in 
certain quantities are mixed with it. The 
sewage thus prepared flows into a second long 
and narrow tank, and again into a third. In 
both these tanks the process of precipitation is 
carried on, and the effluent water is passed off 
into a watercourse at the corner of the estate, 
whence it flows through a neighbouring farm. 
At present there are not more than two or three 
water-closets on the workhouse premises, the 
building being principally fitted up with earth- 
closets. As it flows into the first tank the 
workhouse sewage is objectionable enough, how- 
ever, but a sample of the effluent water taken 
from the second tank was almost equal in 
appearance to the water supplied for daily con- 
sumption to the people of Leeds. Mr. Fulda 
and one or two gentlemen present drank of it 
without hesitation; but, although bright in 
appearance, a faint smell could be detected. 








RAILWAY ITEMS. 


The Midland Hotel.—The Grand Midland Hotel 
forming the frontal to the extensive terminus of 
the Midland Railway system in Euston-road, is 
now on the point of completion, and is so far ready 
to receive visitors, that it has been opened for 
use. The main walls have been erected for some 
years, and all traces of dampness, are said to 
have long since disappeared. There are 250 
public and private sitting and bed rooms, The 
principal apartments are decorated in a costly 
and artistic manner. Sir G. G. Soott is the 
architect. 

Fares on the District Railway.—Large printed 
placards have been posted at the various staticns 
on the Metropolitan District Railway anuounc- 
ing that a revision of many of the fares on the 
line had come into operation, the directors hav- 
ing been compelled to take this step owing to 
the high prices of coal and materials and the 
“rigid manner in which the Inland Revenue- 
office enforced the passenger duty on third-class 
trains.” The suddenness of the announcement 
has taken the public who travel on the line by 
surprise, and a great amount of dissatisfaction 
has been expressed. The fares now charged for 
single jonrneys are in many cases the same as 
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took advantage of the opening of the Exhibition, 
at South Kensington, toraise their fares,’and this 
seems just to be a repetition of the dodge, not- 
withstanding what is said about the rise in coal 
which has been a stalking-horse to all sorts of 
greedy raisers of prices. 

A Ship Railway.—General Hutchinson of West 
ward Ho! has designed a carriage for transport- 
ing ships by railway across the Isthmus of 
Panama. The railway would connect Puerto 
Caballos on the Atlantic with the Bay of Fonseca 
on the Pacific, a distance of 168 miles. It has 
already been proposed by an eminent engineer 
to transport ships across the Isthmus on car- 
riages requiring curves of at least 2,000 ft. 
radius, which large circle would necessitate 
costly cuttings. General Hutchinson improves 
upon this plan by inventing a carriage which 
would admit of 300 ft. radius, and thus enable 
any Company to utilise the sixty-seven miles of 
railway already existing. The general’s inven- 
tion embraces also an engine of immense trac- 
tive power, as the load to be moved might fre- 
quently weigh 2,000 tons, and a novel method of 
fastening the rails. The engine would be fur- 
nished with numerous driving-wheels, worked 
by piston-rods projecting from both ends of each 
cylinder. Would not toothed rails and wheels 
in this case really be required ? 














IMPROVEMENTS IN VICTORIA PARK. 


SEVERAL improvements of an important cha- 
racter have just been completed in Victoria 
Park. The great lake has been cleansed and re- 
filled with water, and advantage has been taken 
of this opportunity to erect a new concrete wall, 
with granite coping around it. All the unpro- 
tected portions of the lake have also been fur- 
nished with wireguard netting which, amongst 
other advantages, will prevent dog-washing and 
swimming, a nuisance which has for several 
years past been considered a great source of 
annoyance. A further improvement consists in 
the islands on the lake having been re-covered 
with new green turf, as well as all the surround- 
ing slopes. A number of new shrubberies have 
been planted, as also the erection of several 
ornamental rockeries, producing a very pleasing 
effect. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Chorlton-road Congregational Church, Man. 
chester.—The design submitted by Mr. H. J. 
Paull, of Manchester and London (Paull & 
Bickerdike), in a limited competition for this 
church, has been selected by the committee for 
execution. The site adjoins the present church, 
which was erected twelve years ago; and the 
two buildings will be connected by an open 
arcade. The new church is to accommodate 
1,200 adults, and the present building is to be 
converted into Sunday schools. The style is 
English Gothic of the Geometrical period. 

Great Malvern.—In a limited competition for 
the proposed memorial church at this place, the 
plans of Messrs. J. D. Barry & Sons, of Liver- 
pool, have been selected. Mr. Middleton, of 
Cheltenham, was consulted by the-committee, to 
advise them in the matter. 





THE LATE SIR WILLIAM TITE. 


Sir,—I have read with much pleasure and 
interest your memoir of the life and active 
career of my valued friend and preceptor, the 
late Sir William Tite. Having been a school. 
fellow, and afterwards fellow pupil with Sir 
William’s nephew, the late Mr. Arthur Green, 
and with Mr. Steinmetz, whom I regret to have 
lost sight of for many years, I can confirm, from 
personal recollection, the account given by the 
latter of Sir William’s authorship of the designs 
for the Royal Exchange. The design was in a 
very incomplete state when I first joined the 
office; and while I was there the working draw- 
ings and details were prepared with the able 
assistance of the late Mr. Trotman. 

You have omitted to mention (except as the 
resting-place) one important work of Sir Wil- 
liam’s, viz., the Norwood Cemetery, of which my 
father, the late Colonel Gant, was the originator 
and chairman. Sir William was also engaged 
in the valuation and surveys of all the property 
taken by the Blackwall Railway Company, and, 
if I recollect rightly, of the London portion of the 
Eastern Counties line. He also held the office 








those previously charged for the double journey. 





ing the débris, and taking measures to prevent 


The company, it may be remembered, last year, 


of surveyor to many of the City companies, for 
whose estates he was largely concerned, 
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™ With respect to the late Mr. Trotman you have 
scarcely said enough; and I am sure Sir William 
would have been the first to do justice to his 
memory. He was for many years our friend’s 
*‘ right hand,” not only on the Royal Exchange 
buildings, but on the Southampton Railway 
station ; also the Vauxhall and Blackwall termini, 
the Norwood Cemetery, and, in fact, every work 
of importance which Sir William had in hand, 
for many years, and in many of which I also 
took a humble part, being many years janior to 
Mr. Trotman. 

Of Sir William’s long-continued and warm 
friendship, few, I think, can bear more ample 


testimony; for, although my absence from | y 


London, and residence abroad, prevented our 
meeting, except at long intervals, for many 
years ; still, the letters which I have received 
from Sir William within the last two months 
display the warm-hearted and genial kindness 
which he always evinced when we were daily 


together thirty years ago. 
Samu. Castte Gant, C.E. 











STATUE OF THE LATE LORD DERBY 
FOR WESTMINSTER. 


Tur bronze statue of the late Earl of Derby, 
by Mr. Noble, destined to be placed in Parlia- 
ment-square, Westminster, has been cast at the 
foundry of Messrs. Young, in Eccleston-street, 
Pimlico. The statue, including its plinth, is 
9 ft.6 in. in height, and represents the Earl in 
his robes, as if addressing the House of Lords. 
His left-hand holds a despatch, and his right- 
hand and arm are outstretched. The portrait is 
considered satisfactory by the late Earl’s friends 
and family. 

The preparation of the mould had been a work 
of much time and labour; it was buried, in an 
inverted position, beneath the floor of Messrs. 
Young’s casting shop, so as to be cast in a single 
piece. A large trough was placed over the base 
of the mould, and in the bottom of this trough 
were three holes, stopped by plugs which could 
all be raised by one movement of a lever handle. 
When all was prepared, a huge cauldron was 
taken to the furnace, filled with four tons weight 
of melted bronze, and then conveyed by a 
travelling crane to the side of the trough. The 
cauldron was then titled, and the glowing metal 
poured into the trough. Lady Constance 
Stanley then ascended upon a platform prepared 
for the purpose, and, with the assistance of 
the Duke of Richmond, depressed the lever by 
which the plugs were raised. The metal rushed 
down from the openings through those prepared 
to give it entrance into the mould, from which 
the air was driven out in flaming streams, and, 
in a few moments, the casting was complete, 
save for the time required for the cooling of the 
metal. 

When completed the statue will be placed 
upon a quadrilateral pedestal of granite, each 
side of which will bear a bronze bas-relief, in 
commemoration of some leading incident in the 
career of the deceased statesman. The subjects 
selected are,—a speech in the old House of 
Commons, on the slave question, in 1833; a 
meeting of the Cabinet ; a meeting of the Lan- 
cashire Relief Committee ; and the inauguration 
of the Earl as Chaneellor of Oxford. In each 
bas-relief the principal figure will be surrounded 
and thrown inte prominence by those of fellow- 
workers whose names, like his, will live in 
history. 








AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


At the Royal Academy dinner, last week, 
the American Minister, General Schenck, made 
— speech, and in the course of it he 


Although as a young and new people it has 
been mainly our task thus far to clear the forest, 
to build railways, to dig canals, and to develop, 
in @ thousand other ways, under our free institu- 
tions, our abundant natural resources, yet it is 
true that, even from the beginning, something 
also has been done for those fine arts which it is 
the object of this institution to cultivate and 
encourage. You have remembered that, in 
Benjamin West, we had the honour to farnish 
an early president of this Royal Academy. In 
that time, and after, we gave to painting the 
eminent names also of a Copley, a Gilbert 
Stuart, a Newton, a Leslie. Later still we have 
had a Church, a Bierstadt, a Cropsey, a Leutze. 
On your walls here now, among the beautiful 
works which surround us to-night, are pictures 














by Tilton, Benson, Broughton, and Miss Lea. 
In sculpture, we have had Powers, Clevenger, 
Storey, Hill, Connelly, Hosmer, and Rogers. 
And others there are too—not a few,—some of 
them known abroad as well as at home, but 
whose names do not at this moment come into 
my mind. In remembering these, our candi- 
dates for art fame from the New World, while 
you are doing homage to your own great and 
successful artists, and to the many who have 
distinguished themselves in countries with an 
older civilisation and refinement than ours, you 
do but justice to the universality of art. Art 
has really no country, but is of the world. And 
et there are reasons why the alliance in every- 
thing should be, and naturally is, closer between 
Great Britain and America than any other two 
nations. It is not identity of language, a com- 
mon literature, similarity of institutions alone 
which must constitute the ties between us. 
These are strong. But a stronger and more 
uniting influence, springing in part out of these, 
is to be found in that common sympathy with 
which we reach forward into the future, seeking 
in the career to be run by each of us much the 
same hopes, the same improvements, the same 
arts, the same progress. It is these mutual 
sympathies, interests, and hopes which are to do 
more for friendship between us than anything 
else—more, if we will only cultivate them. 








THE WAKEFIELD PARISH CHURCH 
RESTORATION. 


AN effort is now being made to complete the 
restoration of the ancient parish church of 
Wakefield. Commenced in 1857, under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. G. Scott, architect, 
the work so far has been carried out in sections. 
First the tower was re-cased, and the spire re- 
built, at a cost of 6,6001.; next the chancel, 
including the filling up of the east win- 
dow with stained glass, the renewal of the 
carved oak screen, the laying down of a tile 
floor, and the erection of a reredos, at a cost of 
4,0001.; and recently, when it was decided to 
complete the restoration of the interior, 4,2001. 
were readily subscribed, but 2,000/. more are yet 
needed ; and to contribute towards the raising 
of this sum, a bazaar and exhibition were 
projected which have been opened by Lerd 
Houghton, and are to last for a fortnight. 

The site of the old Saxon church at Wakefield 
has not been found, but it is thought to be at 
the north end of the town. The present edifice 
stood on the site of the old Norman church, 
which was built by William, Earl of Warren, 
dedicated to All Saints or Hallows, and given 
by him to his convent of Lewes. On the site of 
the old Norman edifice a second structure was 
erected by William de Melton, Archbishop of 
York, in the year 1322 or 1329. This church 
was also dedicated to All Saints or All Hallows. 
The church had four altars. The great altar 
was dedicated to All Saints, the south altar to 
St. Mary the Virgin, the north altar to St. 
Nicholas, and the altar in the middle of the 
church to St. Peter. The tower of the present 
building, now encased in stone, was the only 
remains of that structure. 1469-70 the body of 
the church was rebuilt, but no reason was 
given why the erection of 1329 was taken 
down. In 1724 the south side of the church 
was entirely renewed, and the north side and 
south end had also been rebuilt within the last 
eighty years. 








AN OPINION ON COMPETITIONS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Ar the last meeting of the Association, on the 
2nd instant, a letter was read from Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe, presenting ten copies of* each of his 
published books to the library, in order to afford 
faller provision for the calls of country members 
for these works, in consequence of the recent 
altered regulations. Mr. Sharpe also promised 
to contribute a similar number of copies of any 
works published hereafter by him. The thanks 
of the Association were very heartily voted for 
this splendid contribution in aid of the service- 
ableness of this, the only architectural lending 
library. 

_The rest of the evening was occupied in a 
discussion on “ Architectural Competitions.” 
Mr. T. Blashill opened the debate, maintaining 
that such competitions cannot be made beneficial 
to art, the public, or the profession. This view. 
of the case was combated by Mr. Ridge, who 
held that competitions afford special opportuni. 
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ties to young men possessed of ability and know- 
ledge, for making their mark at the proper time 
in their professional life,—for obtaining actual 
practice and important works that would not 
come otherwise to unknown men. The value of 
accurate study and hard work, and of sustained 
interest in real fine architecture and similar 
considerations, were also enforced by him and by 
succeeding speakers. On the other hand, the 
corruption of judges, the mean incidents of un- 
fair contest, the neglect of genuine serviceable- 
ness to employers, owing to indisposition to 
attend to the minutia that make up real archi- 
tectural success, were urged; and all the other 
accepted arguments against the practice with 
its delusions, and disappointed hopes, and wasted 
energies. 

Mr. R. P. Spiers, Mr. Bell, Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, Mr. T. H. Watson, and others, took 
part. Mr. Blashill replied before the vote was 
taken, pressing for the sake of his argument the 
case a little further, .nd contending that 
success in architectural competition, notwith- 
standing that examples may be adduced of men 
who seem to owe much to it, has rarely been in 
any case an unmixed good,—a good suffi 
ciently unmixed with ill to render it in any 
proper sense beneficial. Every occupation, 
he contended, was best pursued steadily, 
and high honoors had better be slowly won. 
Few young men, just launched into practice, are 
able to take charge of a very large and impor- 
tant and complicated building, with its almost 
endless calls for special construction, and for 
knowledge and m t of men and 
things. Fewer still can undertake such a task 
and have only moderate success in it; and 
thereafter win lasting recognition by the sober 
industry which must underlie every valuable 
architectural practice of the average type. And 
in the case of older men, no isolated success in 
competition, however seemingly (or really) 
brilliant, can make up to a man for years full of 
disappointments, and for the lost opportunities 
of obtaining in actual conduct of business that 
training in the real work of an architect's life 
which is not to be dispensed with wisely or 
safely. 

On the vote being taken, the anti-com- 
petition side was not found well supported ; and 
the views of junior architects, as far as the 
majority of this meeting could express them, 
seemed to be that, with all their faults, compe- 
titions are not hopeless ;—that they might be 
reserved for monumental and similar buildings, 
and might be properly conducted ;—and that 
then they would be useful “‘ to art, to the public 
and to the profession.” 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—The first of a series of meetings 
organised by the carpenters and joiners of 
London was held on Thursday night in last 
week at the Earl Grey, Mile-end-road, Mr. T. 
Davis in the chair. The Chairman said the 
agreement with the masters last summer was 
acceded to under protest, and the carpenters’ 
committee were pledged to the trade to carry 
out to a successful issue the original terms of 
their memorial, namely, “nine hours and nine- 
pence.” It was moved :—* That in the opinion 
of this meeting the memorial forwarded to the 
Master Builders’ Association for an advance of 
wages of one-halfpenny per hour, to come into 
operation on the first Saturday in June, is a fair 
and just demand ; and, further, that this meet- 
ing pledges itself to support the committee 
pecuniarily and otherwise in ing out the 
same.” The two carpenters, Tamplyn and 
Pile, who are at present out on bail in relation 
to the case of reputed intimidation and violence 
that took place at Messrs. Smith & Taylor’s 
at Pimlico, next addressed the meeting in refu- 
tation of the charges brought against them. 

Bristol.—The carpenters and joiners have 
strack work for an advance of 3d. per hour in 
their rate of pay. The determination to resort 
to this extreme measure for enforcing their 
demands was arrived at by the men at a 1 
meeting on the previous Tuesday night, and on 
Wednesday morning they gave a day’s notice to 
their employers. Several small firms granted 
the concession, but all the large employers re- 
sisted the demand, and on Wednesday night the 
men left off work. The masters held a meeting 
at the Athenwum, to consider what course 
should be adopted. Mr. Brock, of Temple- 
mead, presided, and there were present between 
30 and 40 builders, who employ from 400 to 500 
hands. It was stated by several that they had 
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men at work who had not struck, and who were 
so satisfied with the present rate grt 4 that 
they did not intend to strike at all. r some 
discussion, it was unanimously resolved that 
nothing had transpired to alter the decision at 
the meeting held on March 13. It was also 
resolved to advertise in the West of England 
and the district for men to fill the places of 
those out on strike. It was stated in the course 
of the discussion that there are still 190 men 
at work who have not gone out, and that the 
number of those on strike did not exceed 250 or 
260. The masters generally seemed to think 
that it was useless to entertain the thought of 
arbitration, for it was only nine or ten months 
since the last arbitration, and no sooner had 
Mr. Lewis Fry given his award than the men 
again became discontented, and wished to have 
some other changes made. The meeting was 
the largest that has been held in the e for 
a very long time, and much unanimity prevailed. 

Swansea.—The stone-cutters and masons of 
this district having some time ago given notice 
to their employers that they would require an 
increase of three shillings a week in their 

, the ma:ters, when the notice expired, 
intimated their willingness to concede the men’s 
demand. Work has therefore continued with- 
out interruption. 

Liverpool.—Between 2,000 and 3,000 joiners 
have come out on strike, in consequence of the 
refasal by the masters to agree to their demands. 
The advance demanded by the workmen was 
4s. 6d. per week, but the employers would only 
concede half that sum. The men had originally 
demanded a reduction in the hours of labour, 
from 55 to 50; but they had abandoned that 


would soon become rich men. 


He said, “If I get three or four 
makes me tipsy,” and he spoke 
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claim. 

York.—The progress of the works in connexion 
with the restoration of the south transept of 
York Minster has been brought toa sudden stop | 
by @ strike of the masons, upwards of 20 in 
number, who are demanding an advance in the 
rate of their wages. The strike has not come 
upon the Dean and Chapter as a surprise, inas- 


year of such an unfortunate event occurring at 
the present time. 

Rotherham. — The stonemasons who struck 
work in consequence of the masters’ refusal to 
grant them the reduction in the hours of labour 
which they demand, from.55} hours to 49} hours 
per week, have held a meeting at the Black 
Horse Hotel, High-street. It was reported that 


the property that was 


| called ‘The Meadows” 








A QUESTION AS TO SEWERS. 


TI shall esteem it # favour if some of your corre- | for each site purchased, and 21. 2s. for each site 
the lofty ventilati 
are a success, where 








SPECULATIVE HOUSE BUILDING. ety ey gh oe 

S1e,—There i tion that I hopewill soon be | “Ut, for the erection Roscommon-strect 
then up oy coms of tocdetien das ts, the prsaeter School. The recommendations were agreed to. 

system of speculative house building, as there is scarcely| Reigate.—The foundation-stone of St. Luke’s 
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pe cenak armen gag i seme nner Sten hold National Schools, South Park, has been laid. The 


up to ridicule the houses and sub 
speculating age, which ou, 
< whi te bat T think he 
rget which, bu’ in t _ 
= reir of the onlaion that the corporation or its| ments of the Elementary Education Act, 1871. 
officers did not use sufficient energy and ae ae The contract has been taken by Mr. Grutchfield, 
otti ‘ 
Three times this winter in t S eeer part of the cae, ond of South Park, for 5201., from plans gratuitously 
near the Trent, although they are ‘‘ villas,” the waters | P: 2 . 
pant ga Ne a i A yy” Sem The school will be a mixed one at first, but will 
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back premises; and two or three times eve 
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stated at a recent meeting of the town council to alter and ‘Soe teen wy--~The The ~~ ool at Sal 
“ss : amend the Enclosure Act, which is undoubtedly very n opened. e@ building was designed by 
much as there were probabilities early in the | faulty, L. 








THE PROPOSED NEW SCHOOLS AT 


OXFORD. 
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has been, certainly in elevated 
foul gas escapes as freely with as witho 


drunkenness. Addressing one of the men| who has had associated with hi 7 
brought before him, he said “irunkenness had | tractors, Mr. Place, of North Shields, for slating + 
increased fifty per cent. since wages had ad-| Mr. Collie, of Newcastle, for ironwork and 
vanced. Men were earning a great deal of| plumbing; and Mr. Holmes, of South Shields 
wages, but instead of saving money and investing | for painting and glazing. Mr. Bowman, of New. 
it, they spent it on drink, and in paying fines in | castle, has supplied the woodwork of, and 
police courts, while if they were carefal they | fixed, the fittings, the standards being supplied 
In another case | by Mr. Somerset, of Newcastle. Mr. J. J. Lish, 
the defendant caused some amusement by | of Newcastle, is the architect. The cost of the 
intimating, as the result of illness, a decreased | whole, exclusive of site, has been 5,0002. 
capacity for the innocent absorption of drink.| Liverpool.—The sites and buildings committee 
now it| have recommended the acceptance of the 
a tone of|amended plans of Mr. Cook for the proposed 


enlargement of the North Corporation Schools; 
and the acceptance of Mr. Bell’s terms for 
negotiating for the purchase or the tempo 

use of si'es or buildings, at the rate of 101. 10s. 


“¢ or building temporarily hired : the acceptance of 
the tender of Messrs. B: hs & Son, amount. 


2nd. Whether | ing to 8,0831., with 3201. additional, if the build- 
gird ere st al = ing be faced with stone, for the erection of the 

ey are used in London ? | Schools in Chatsworth-street ; the acceptance of 
pon, Mr. Joshua Henshaw’s tender, amounting to 


7,4301., for the erection of the Queen’s-road 


A.B. | Schools, the building to be faced with stone ; the 


of the tender of Mr. Thomas Ray, 
amounting to 5,7971., less 4841. 15s. for furni-. 


villas of this | erection of this school for 150 children, will com- 
t to be looked upon agserious. | plete the educational accommodation of the 


Se te eee tact —! | borough according to the standard of require. 





by Mr. Marshall, of Mr. Clutton’s office. 


year the | if found necessary, to form separate schools for 
, as there | boys and girls. 


Mr. Harding, surveyor, of the Canal, the con. 
tractor being Mr. Plowman, of Barford Saint 
Martin. The style is plain Gothic, the material 
used being red brick, with stone windows and 
dressings. It contains two school-rooms one 


THE delegates appointed to procure a design | above the other, capable of holding 263 children, 
for new schools, to be erected on the site of the | with class-rooms, lavatories, and other offices, two 
Angel Hotel, have issued their report. They 
state that in the instructions issued by them to! the premises. The cost has been about 1,5001. 


square playgrounds inclosed being at the rear of 


no communication had yet been received from | the architects they enumerated among other| Norwich.—The new schools in St. Miles’s, built 
the general body of employers, and it was deter- | requirements—(1), five rooms for paper work, | by the City School Trust, are now completed and 


mined to continue firm in the demands made. 
It was also reported that two firms;—Messrs. 
Holt, Parkgate,and Messrs. Dobbs,—had decided 
to accede to the demands of the men, and in 
consequence of this about eight men resumed 
work at once. It has been alleged by some of 
the employers that the men working in Rother- 
ham are inferior in ability to those of Sheffield 


each containing space for 100 examinees, with | in full working order. They consist of a school on 
30 square feet for each person, giving a total of | the ground-floor for 200 infants, with a class-room 
15,000 square feet ; (2), fourteen rooms for exa- | adjoining. On the upper floor there isa school for 
mination vivd voce, each with an area of 1,000/| girls, and a class-room for the same number. 
square feet; (3), covered space, as colonnade or | There are separate lavatories and offices in every 
cloister, to accommodate 400 or 500 persons, | respect well fitted. The rooms are heated with 
mbling at the same time for examination ;| hot water. Internally, the walls are clad with 
(4), private rooms for examiners, an office for the | matched boarding and plastering ; book-closets 


and other towns in the district. This the men | clerk of the schools, residence for the custodian, | are provided for each class, and there are desks 


deny; and they state that their wages are 3Us., | &c.; (5), the chief entrance to be in the H 
while the men in Sheffield receive 32s. per week. | street, with another from Merton-street. 


~~ and galleries by Mr. Hawes. Externally, the 


schools are built of red brick with stone dress- 


They, however, do not ask for an increase of | architects whom the delegates invited to send in| ings, and there is a bell-turret over the prin- 
igns were Mr. Blomfield, Mr. Deane, Mr. | cipal entrance. Mr. J. W. Lacey, of this city, 
basis as the men in Barnsley, Sheffield, Atter- | John O. Scott, Mr. Street, and Mr. Waterhouse ; | was the sole contractor; Mr. E. Steward, the 
cliffe, Wakefield, and the distriet generally, with | but the last two of these declined. Designs from | clerk of the works ; and Messrs. Boulton & Co. 


pay, bat merely wish to be placed on the same | designs 


respect to working hours. The men belong to | the other three were received in January 
tive Stonemasons. It has/|and were shortly afterwards submitted to the | of the building, including architect and clerk of 


the union of 


last, | supplied the heating apparatus. The total cost 


branches and lodges in all parts of the country, | surveyors for valuation; and, at length, after | works, was 1,6301., being at the rate of 4l. per 
and they are now being supported out of its | careful examination both of the elevations and | child. The original estimate of the architect, 
funds. of the internal arrangements, the. delegates | Mr. J. B. Pearce, Norwich, was 1,6401. 
South Shields —The builders’ strike has ter- | unanimously determined to recommend to Con-| London. — Lord John Manners has laid the 
minated, the masters conceding the men’s terms. | vocation the adoption of the design sent in by | foundation stone of new schools in connexion 
St. Andrews.—The masons’ labourers applied | Mr. John O. Scott. The cost of executing this | with All Saints’ Church, Kensington Park. His 
for an advance of Ne ag from 4d. to 5d. per | design, as first sent in, was estimated at 49,0001. ; | lordship said the Duchess of Teck was unable to 
4 


hour. An advance 
mutually 


d. per hour has been | but on the suggestion of the delegates Mr. Scott | carry out her intention of being present to per- 
has made certain alterations, which will probably | form the ceremony. 


— to. 
Perth.—The fitters, blacksmiths, joiners, &c., | reduce the cost of his work by 1,5001. or 2,0001.| Blackburn.—A new school has been opened 


have memorialised the directors for an increase | approval of Mr. Scott’s design. 


of ten per cent. on their wages. 

Anti-Trade Union Movement.—It is stated on 
good authority that a movement is on foot 
amongst the employers of labour throughout the 
country for opposing the trade-unions. A con- 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
Jarrow-on-Tyne.—The new schools erected by | of which have been raised by subscriptions 


at the Caledonian Railway engine-sheds, Perth,|The delegates, in.conclusion, recommend the|at Blackburn, in connexion with All Sainte’ 


(Rushton Memorial) Church. During the last 
three years school extension in Blackburn has 
been notable. In that period five new schools 
have been erected, and one school enlarged, at a 
total cost (including sites) of 15,6701., 11,5001. 


ference of employers held at Westminster | order of the Hedworth, Monkton, and Jarrow | from churchmen,' and the major part of the 
Palace Hotel, London, was attended by the | School Board, on the Grange estate, have been | remainder has been given by church societies. 


representatives of firms employing a million 


opened. The Grange Government School is|In the same 


od one new church (All 


peri 
workmen. The proceedings were private, but | said to be the first in the north, which has been | Saints’) has been built at a cost of about 
resolutions were passed for carrying out the| erected specially under the provisions of the | 5,0001., and two churches (Livesey and Sleck- 


main object, to organise for the protection of the | Elementary Education Act passed by the present | gate) 


are now in course of erection, towards 


interests of employers against the adverse action | Government. The school is designed to accom- | which, including sites, 5,6001. lave already been 


of trade-unions. 

A Result of Increased Wages.—According to 
the stipendiary magistrate at Longton, the pre- 
sent high rate of wages leads to greater 








modate 400 boys, 300 girls, 


and 300 infants—a | raised by private donation from churchmen, and 
total of 1,000 children. The contract for the | 1,4501. have been promised by church societies. 
whole of the works, except the fittings, has been | Thus the church people of Blackburn, during 
carried out by Mr. Richard Wylam, of Jarrow, / the last three years, have subscribed a round 
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sum of 20,0001. for school and church extension. 
In addittion to this we may mention that Mr. 
Thomas Dugdale, of Witton, has built a school 
in that township, at his own expense, which he 
allows to be used for church day and Sunday 
school purposes. Exclusive of this, extra accom- 
modation has been provided for 2,900, and every 
church in the town has now good schools in 
connexion with it. 

West Felton.—The foundation stone of a new 
school has been laid here. The school, which is 
to be built from the designs of Mr. W. H. 
Spaull, architect, Oswestry, will accommodate 
130 children, and, with the master’s house, will 
cost 9601. Messrs. Morris & Chaplin, builders, 
Oswestry, are the contractors, 








VARIORUM. 


ConceRNING the frescoes in the Houses of 
Parliament, the Art-Jowrnal says :— Repeated 
visits to the Poets’ Hall would show the walls, 
under certain conditions of our variable climate, 
streaming with water; and this has been of very 
frequent occurrence in spring and autumn. In 
all the reports and notices that we have seen of 
these frescoes, this great fact has been ignored, 
or, being known, has not been considered ; and, 
independently of all other causes, how much 
further need we search for a source of destruction 
to a delicately-coloured wall, than its suffusion 
by moisture, supposing even the water entirely 
free from chemical admixture? Thus, allowing 
the absence of compound chemical action, what 
delicately painted lime-surface could withstand 
the destructive effect of the continuous opera- 
tion of damp? The question has been the sub- 
ject of much inquiry, both by individuals and 
committees. Some years ago a committee was 
appointed to investigate the causes of the 
injuries to these paintings, but we could never 
learn that any satisfactory conclusion had been 
arrived at. Indeed, it is a curious fact that the 
theory of damp is generally repudiated by many 
artists who profess perfect faith in the acclima- 
tisation of fresco.”——_The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
writes as to the removal of soil from building 
land,—“In these days, when small estates are 
constantly falling into the market as eligible 
building sites, there is much need for an energetic 
protest being entered, in the interests of horti- 
culture, against the common practice of certain 
speculating builders. During the past quarter 
of a century many small properties of this 
character, which formed a portion of the suburbs 
both of the metropolis and of thriving provincial 
towns, have, in consequence of the rapid increase 
in population, first been built close up to, as in- 
creased house accommodation became necessary, 
and then gradually absorbed as building sites. 
As soon as the builder takes possession of one of 
these, he resorts to practices inimical to the best 
interests of horticulture. He first of all disposes 
of the surface turf, which is always in request ; 
next he sells a spit or two in depth (sometimes 
more) of the fine fibry loam which invariably 
underlies the turf; and then, if gravel forms the 
subsoil, this is excavated and sold likewise, or 
‘rather all the best of it, the refuse being kept 
for the formation of paths, &e. Should clay form 
he subsoil, this is dug ont till the gravel is 
reached, and the latter removed, and the excava- 
tions are filled in with any rubbish that may be 
obtainable, and the clay, or other unsuitable 
article becomes the upper surface or garden 
ground. Such is the history of the formation of 
many a suburban garden in the neighbourhood 
of London, as well as elsewhere,—a history 
so well known that it has given rise to the 
proverbial saying,—a bricklayer’s garden.””—— 
The Dean of Canterbury, in the Bible Edu- 
cator, for May, has these observations :— 
“The art of writing is of the very highest 
antiquity among the Semitic nations themselves. 
All the words connected with the art, ‘ to write,’ 
‘book,’ ‘ink,’ are Semitic, and not Egyptian, 
and, as Ewald remarks (Gesch., Isr., i. 77), are 
common to all branches of the family, so that 
they must have been their common property 
before the original stock broke up into distinct 
branches. The names of the letters, too, are 
Semitic, and were carried by Cadmus,—i.e., the 
Oriental,—and the Phcenicians to Greece, whence 
all European nations have received them. Weber 
has even shown that the Hindoos borrowed their 
alphabet from the Semites, thus carrying back 
the invention of letters to a most remote an- 
tiquity. But though the Phoonicians taught the 
art of writing to the nations of Europe, they did 


derived from pastogal occupations, and not from 
maritime affairs. Aleph, the Greek alpha, is an 
ox; Gimel, a camel; Vau, a tent-peg; Cheth, a 
cattle-fence; Lamed, an ox-goad; and though 
Nun isa fish, and Tzade a fish-hook, no letter is 
named from any part of a ship. It is certain, 
too, that the Canaanites at avery early age 
possessed the art of writing. The Kheta, gene- 
rally understood to be the Hittites, appear in 
Early Egyptian monuments as a nation of scribes. 
In exact accordance with this we find a Hittite 
town, captured by Joshua, calldd Kirjathsepher, 
‘ Book-town,’ or, as the Seventy render it, ‘the 
city of scribes’ (Josh. xv. 15). In verse 49 it 
is called Kirjath-sannah, which Fiirst renders 
‘city of writing’; whilst its other name, Debir, 
probably means ‘ parchment,’ or the city where 
that material was prepared. There is little 
doubt that the Canaanites, as far as civilisation 
and the arts which minister to refinement and 
luxury are concerned, had attained to a far 
higher level than the Israelites; yet the latter 
carried with them into the wilderness the art of 
engraving on jewels, of embroidery, and of 
working in gold and silver. Settled in the land 
of Goshen, on the confines between Egypt and 
the Semitic races, and aided at first by all the 
influence of Joseph, the powerful minister of a 
monarch of the twelfth dynasty, when Egypt 
was in the very height of prosperity, it is un- 
reasonable to suppose them destitute of arts 
which undoubtedly flourished in both the regions 
between which Goshen lay.” 








Wiscellanen. 


National Health Society.—At a meeting of 
the National Health Society, held at the rooms 
of the Association for the promotion of Social 
Science, Mr. Edwin Chadwick in the chair, Dr. 
Carpenter read a paper on the “ Causes of In- 
fant Mortality.”” He said the wholesale destruc- 
tion of infant life in the manufacturing districts 
was worse than the slaughter of the innocents 
by Herod. Near a large sewage farm, where 
the sewage of 45,000 people was used in manur- 
ing the soil by irrigation, the mortality of infants 
was not one-twelfth, and this showed that the 
development of vegetable life, together with pure 
milk, tended to preserve life. The densely- 
populated area of the metropolitan district was 
more healthy than were many other places. Mr. 
Chadwick said the paper was one of the greatest 
importance. In Croydon, by rough sanitary 
regulations and improvements, the mortality had 
been reduced from 28 to 17 per 1,000. He 
thought Dr. Carpenter would have done well to 
have noted the infant mortality among the 
Society of Friends, which was extremely smail. 
The daration of life among that body, owing to 
temperance and other causes, was nearly double 
that of the country at large. It was also a 
noticeable fact that the deaths of women in 








not invent the alphabet; for the names are all 


childbirth were but one in 700 among the work- 
ing classes, while they were one in 70 among 
the higher classes. Dr. Bikkers read a paper by 
Dr. Coronel, of Friesland, a member of the sani- 
tary Council of Holland, and secretary to the 
Sanitary Council of Friesland, “ On the Origin 
and Progress of the Ladies’ Association for Pro. 
moting the Sanitary Condition of the People” in 
Holland.——A pamphlet has been issued by the 
National Health Society (9, Adam-street, 
Adelphi), on the “ Effectual Prevention of Epi- 
demic Diseases: an Account of Means adopted 
by the Sanitary Aid Association of the Borough 
of Hastings. By a Member of that Association. 
Read before the Society, 6th March, 1873.” 


New Hospital for Skin Diseases. 
A movement originating with the authorities of 
the useful but very restricted Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin, in Leicester-square, has 
been got up for the erection of a proper hospital 
for such diseases, capable of containing beds for 
at least 100 in-patients. The want of such a 
hospital, it appears, is most urgent, and the 
sooner supplied the better. Indeed, a separate 
hospital of sufficient dimensions, to which the 
various loathsome and contagious diseases of the 
skin can be confined, is absolutely essential; for 
general hospitals are not proper places in which 
to treat such diseases, and indeed, as a rule, 
they do not receive them; and the hospital in 
Leicester-square, started by Mr. J. L. Milton, 
and carried on for ten years by him and other 
unsalaried medical men, has become far too re. 
stricted in its dimensions, although : 20,000 
patients have been treated in it since it opened. 





Wor: Time.—The writer of a 
paper on “ Louis Napoleon” in the Cornhill gives 
the following anecdote :—‘ Wednesday, April 19, 
1854: I called early this morning on Madame R. 
Her brother is the architect who superintends 
the work at the Elysée. His story to her was 
that at seven in the morning of Good Friday the 
Emperor and the Empress met him at the 
Elysée, and she told him that she must give a 
ball on Monday to the Duke of Cambridge ; that 
there was a difficulty in doing so at the Tuileries, 
and that he must get ready the Elysée for it. ‘But,’ 
he said, ‘there are 3,000 cubic yards of stone in 
the court, there is no staircase, the walls are 
mere wet stone and mortar; nothing, in fact, is 
finished except the roof; it is impossible ; and 
he looked towards the Emperor for protection. 
*C’est wn caprice de femme,’ said the Emperor. 
‘IT am sure,’ said the Empress, ‘that nothing is 
impossible to you.’ So he promised it. The 
workmen who had gone home were sent for, and 
400 of them were kept at work from that time 
until Monday evening, when the ball began. 
They were well fed, and a little brandy was 
added totheir wine. When they left off they had 
been at work for nearly eighty-two consecutive 
hours ; that is, from the morning of Good Friday 
until the evening of Easter Monday. In that 
time, besides fitting up the existing rooms, they 
had built three kitchens and a new ball-room in 
the garden, 90 ft. by 35 ft. and 30 ft. high. All 
night they had 700 lamps, and thirty men ge 
ing torches. One of their difficulties was 
presence every day of the Empress, ordering, 
interfering, and not understanding technical ob- 
jections. On Monday morning the Emperor 
came. He looked with dismay at the court, 
still covered with the 3,000 square yards of 
stone, and at the gap where the staircase was 
to be. Lacroix then explained to him that he 
meant to employ these vast masses of stone in 
building up a vast straight outside staircase, 
from the court to the first floor, protected by a 
roof of glass. This was done by seven o'clock 
that evening, and while it was doing 400 loads 
of rubbish were carted out. The poor architect 
was nearly killed by the incessant worry, want 
of sleep, and fatigue. ‘He seemed to me yester- 
day,’ said Madame R., ‘ to have grown ten 


years older in four days.’” 

Interesting at Stoke Bishop. 
Mr. J. F. Nicholls, of the Bristol City Library, ° 
states, in the Bristol Times, that an interesting 
discovery has recently been made at Little Sneyd, 
in the parish of Stoke Bishop, on the hill over- 
looking Sea-mills Station. Beneath the ancient 
Scotch firs that crown the eminence, men in the 
employ of Mr. J. Evens have found (about 6 in. 
beneath the surface) ‘a stone, pentagonal in'shape, 
having on it some rude sculpture and a Roman 
inscription. Together with this they discovered 
a portion of a skeleton, the bones honeycombed 
by lapse of time. 

* At the apex of the stone is a rude star, beneath this 
a semicircular line, within which is the head aud bust of 
a human figure, cowled, with either a rayed glory ora 
crown on the upper portion of the head, and eardrops in 
each ear, the lower portion of each drop being an open 
ring. On the right of the bust is the ) ao of a dog, 
rampant, with his paws against the semicircle, On the 
left, on the same level, is a cock. A few inches beneath 
each animal is a leaf {eordate), with its point towards the 
centre of the stone, on which is sculptured in Roman 
capitals the word SPES: beneath this are the followi 
letters:—C SENT1, The whole is enclosed in an inc 


lined pentagon.” 

At the first glance the figure might be taken for 
the head of the Virgin; but from the supporters 
Mr. Nicholson is inclined rather to look upon it as 
meant for Aisculapius, to whom both the dog and 
cock were sacred: this god is also represented 
with a crown. The ear-drops, he thinks, do not 
militate against this theory. It is a well-esta- 
blished fact that costly and handsome ornaments 
of this kind were worn by the men in the luxu- 
rious decline of the Roman empire. The inscrip- 
tion remaining, he thinks, meant ‘‘ Spes Con- 
senti. 


Prospects at Dumfries. — At 
present there is not much prospect of the 
building trade in Dumfries being brisk this 
summer, after the buildings in course of being 
erected are finished. For some years past at this 
season there were usually a number of villas, 
dwelling-houses, and other buildings to be con- 
tracted for, but nothing of any consequence has 
yet been heard of this spring. Owing to the 
increased prices of materials and high wages, 
building on speculation is not profitable ; and, 
moreover, the masons’ strike last year put a stop 
to preparations for building at the Lovers’-walk, 





and probably has deterred building speculations 
elsewhere.—Dumfries Standard. 
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A New Building for the Medical School 
at Owens Manchester.—A meeting 


College, 
of the subscribers and friends of the medical | 


school in connexion with Owens College has been 
held in the mayor’s parlour of the Town-hall, for 
the purpose of receiving a report from an 
executive committee on the progress of the sub- 
scriptions*for the new building to be erected for 
the convenience of the medical students in con- 
nexion with the college, and to inspect plans and 
consider future proceedings. The report stated 
that the building contract has been let for the 
sum of 12,0481., to which must be added 2,500. 
for extras and fittings, so that 4,0001. at least 
are still needed to complete the work. Professor 
Roscoe said the council of the college had chosen 
a site for the building which he thought a very 
excellent one: it was on the north-western 
boundary of their land facing Copeland-street. 
Some time ago some of the committee went 
round to all the medical schools in London 
where there was anything worth seeing, and 


with the hints thus obtained they had succeeded | new text of the annals of Tiglath-Pileser. I am 


in producing plans which he believed would | 
turn out to be very satisfactory. The meeting | 
expressed its satisfaction at the completeness of 
the building plans, and heartily recommended 
the scheme to the support of the public. 


Grosvenor Club for Workmen.—The new 
Grosvenor Club for workmen has been inaugu- 
rated by the Marquis of Westminster. Among 
those present were the Earl of Ducie, Lord 
George Hamilton, M.P., Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone, M.P., Mr. W. H. Smith, 
M.P., Mr. Brassey, and Mr. Hodgson Pratt. 
The working men of the south-western district 
have already a building in which amusement and 
information are provided for. On the ground ; 
floor are a large reading-room, dining, and sup- 
per rooms; on the basement, a billiard-room ; 
and on the first floor a hall or concert-room, in 
which 300 persons can meet; and a library. 
On the second floor are three class-rooms. The 
institution was, in fact, opened on the 23rd of 
November last, and has already nearly 1,000 
members, who subscribe 2s. 6d. per quarter. 
The site for the building, which is at the end of 
the Buckingham Palace-road, was given by the 
late Marquis of Westminster at a nominal rent, 
and the building has been erected principally 
by subscriptions, to which the working men 
themselves have not contributed very largely. 
The Marquis of Westminster before leaving 
informed Mr. Pratt that he would contribute 
1,0001. to the fund for the erection of a large 
hall for the club. 


Trains and House-Vibration.—The Court 
for the consideration of locus standi sat in a} 
committee-room of the House of Commons, under 
the presidency of Mr. Lonham-Carter, chairman 
of Ways and Means, when the Metropolitan and | 
St. John’s Wood Railway Bill came before them 
in objections to the locus standi of the following 
petitioners against the Bill :—238 inhabitants of 
St. John’s Wood, Madlle. Titiens, and Mr. A. H. 
Crowther. The main object of the Bill is to 
give power to widen the line from Baker-street 
to St. John’s Wood for heavy traffic. The fifth 
clause provided that the company should under- 
pin or strengthen any building within 100 ft. of 
the railway. The inhabitants near the line 
alleged by their counsel that already they were 
shaken in their beds by the vibration of the rail- 
way, and in their petition state :— 

“ Your petitioners are seriously annoyed and disturbed 

and the property of manly Sages by the vibration caused 
by the passing trains. The conveyance of heavy goods 
would be positively dangerous to their dwellings, and so 
disturb them with increased noise as to make it impossible 
for them to sleep in their beds.” 
The case of Madlle. Titiens against the Bill was 
that she bought, on a part of the surplus land, a 
house from the company, and that it was part of 
the contract that the company should not carry 
heavy traffic on the line. The Court allowed the 
petitioners locus standi against clause 23 of the 
Bill, and as much of the preamble as related 
thereto. 





Oxford Main —On the Ist and 
2nd inst. Major Tulloch, R.E., one of the inspec- 
tors of the’ Local Government Board, held an in- 
quiry at Oxford upon a petition from the local 
Board for power to take lands for the purpose of 


The Assyrian Expedition.— Mr. George 
Smith, of the British Museum, who has gone to 
Assyria as the special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, for the purpose of making explora- 
tions, has sent a telegram from Mosul, in which 
he says :—“ I am happy to inform you that my 
researches up to the present time in Mesopotamia 
have been crowned with much good fortune, and 


Physical Geography.—Eton and its masters 
may be congratulated on the award of the Prize 
Medals of the Royal Geographical Society for 
the present year. The Gold Medal, for Political 
Geography, was awarded to 8. E. Spring Rice 
(16) ; and{A. C. Cole (18), and R. C. Reade (19), 
are honourably mentioned in Physical Geogra- 
phy: all three being of Eton. The Gold Medal, 





that I have obtained results of real value and 
interest. . . I have recovered part of the 
series of tablets containing most curious and 
ancient Babylonian legends, as well as sylla- 
baries of great utility, a bilingual collection of 
proverbs, and some astrological and mythological 
tables. . . . I excavated at Nimroud for 
seventeen days, and explored there the North- 
west Palace of Esarhaddon, the Temple of Nebo, 
and also some entirely untouched portions of the 
South-east Palace. I found spacious halls and 
fine chambers, the walls of which were orna- 
mented with bands of plain colours. One of my 
most recent discoveries is that of a perfectly 





at present digging hard to obtain, if possible, 
the remainder of this highly important piece of 
history.” 

Leicester-square.—A committee, consisting 
of the leading tradesmen in Leicester-square, 
was some time ago formed for the purpose of 
improving the present condition of Leicester. 
square. The fifth annual dinner in connexion 
with the committee has been held at M. Vargues’s 
Paris and Europe Hotel, at which a large number 
of gentlemen interested in the movement were 
present. Mr. J. C. Pawle occupied the chair. 
He referred to the difficulties of the improve- 
ment of the square, and mentioned the plan 
proposed by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
of bringing a street from Tottenham-court-road 
to the square. Another project for its improve- 
ment was that of building a large Continental 
hotel in the present open space. He was glad of 
any scheme of improvement. The Board of 
Works had not proved able to deal with it, and 
it was necess that most energetic action 
should be henceforth taken by the committee. 
It is expected that the lawsuit in progress with 
regard to the hoarding erected by Mr. Tulk will 


the aspect of the square is expected. 


for Physical Geography, has been given to W. C. 
Hudson (18). We observe with surprise the ab- 
sence of Westminster, Charter House, Mer- 
chant Taylors’, Christ’s Hospital, &c., in the list 
of the selected ; and, worse still, we believe there 
was no candidate from any of them. Are these 
schools disregarding the signs of the times ? 


A Rothschild’s Hospital at Geneva.— 
Baron Adolphe de Rothschild, who lives occa- 
sionally in a villa near Geneva, intends to endow 
and build there, at his own expense, a hospital 
for diseases of the eye. He will give abont 
20,0001., 8,0007. for the ground, buildings, and 
fittings, and the revenue of the remaining 12,0001. 
for its yearly support. Suitable grounds have 
been purchased, and the new building will be 
completed and opened in the middle of next 
summer. The hospital is to be fitted for twenty 
in-door patients, with rooms for out-patients, and 
for clinical demonstration. 


Proposed Park for West Ham.—At a 
meeting of the London Common Council, a 
petition has been presented from the inhabitants 
of West Ham and Stratford, Essex, praying 
the Court to contribute 12,0001. towards the 
purchase of a park at West Ham, owned by 
Mr. Gurney, in order that it may be dedicated 
to the use of the public. That gentleman and 
his family are willing to give 10,000l. towards 
the purchase ; 3,000/. more had been promised by 
different gentlemen, and the balance was sought 
to be obtained from the Corporation. The 
memorial was referred to the City Lands 
Committee. 


Baths for Marylebone.—The Commissioners 
of St. Marylebone Baths and Wash-houses have 
instructed Mr. H. Saxon Snell, architect, to 
prepare the necessary working drawings for the 
construction of a new first-class swimming-bath 


soon be concluded, when a radical alteration in | adjoining their present premises, but fronting 


the new street which forms the continuation of 
Seymour-place. The bath will be 74 ft. long 


Society of Engineers.—At the ordinary |. 14 96 ft. wide. The roof is to be partially of 





meeting of the Society of Engineers held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. Jabez Church, Presi- | 
dent, in the chair, a paper on charging and 
drawing gas retorts by machinery, was read by 
Mr. John Somerville, of Dublin. Working the Best | 


| & Holden’s machine at his gas works, gave the 
| author an opportunity of seeing its defects. He | 


therefore designed another machine, embodying | 
improvements upon the other. He uses two 
separate machines, one for drawing, and another | 
for charging, the retorts being served at both | 
ends, and the machines following each other up | 
in their work. The author gave the results of 

working by these machines, which showed that | 
the cost of carbonising coal was 6d. per ton with 
the machines, and 1s. 1}d. by manual labour. 
This was taking the price of labour in Dublin, 
but by adopting London rates of wages in the 
calculation, the saving effected would be much 


greater. 


Restoration of Chester Cathedral.—Since 
a@ new impulse to the work of restoring this 
cathedral was given at the beginning of last 
year considerable progress has been made, but 
two great tasks remain to be accomplished. 
First, the internal repairs and decorations of the 
choir, and the bringing of it into visible archi- 
tectural combination with the great south 
transept ; and, secondly, the external restoration 
of that transept. This latter work has now been 
begun on both the east and west sides. The 
total subscription list at the end of 1872 realised 
47,0001. To this must be added a recent supple- 
mental grant of 5,0001. from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for substantial repairs. In addi- 
tion to this total sum of 52,0001., it is estimated 
that 18,0001. will still be required. 


Baths and Washhouses at Bedminster.— 
The new baths and washhouses, built by the 
Corporation on the Mayor’s-paddock, New-cut, 
Bedminster, have been opened without any 


irrigation, &c. Mr. Bailey Denton, C.E., Mr.| formal ceremony. The entire cost is between 


8S. W. Leach, C.E., and Mr. W. H. White, C.E., 
Engineer to the Board, were examined on behalf 
of the Oxford Board, and Dr. Odling, Dr. C. C. 


15,0001. and 16,0001. The charges will be, in 
summer.time, 2d. first-class and 1d. second-class ; 
and in winter, with tepid water, 4d. and 2d.; 


Pode, Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, and Dr. Sankey, | the only difference being that first-class bathers 
on behalf of the visitors of the Littlemore Lunatic | are supplied with two towels, whilst the second- 





Asylum, who are the principal objectors. 


class bathers have only one. 





glass, and supported on elliptic cast-iron ribs. 


| The estimated cost is under 4,0001., and tenders 


will shortly be invited for carrying out the work. 


Restoration of Kirkstall Abbey. — The 
Yorkshire Post says that a scheme is at last in 
contemplation to remove some of the vandalisms 
which disfigure the noble pile of Cistercian ruins 
at Kirkstall. The representatives of the late 
Earl of Cardigan, who own the monastery, 
having evinced a desire to dispose of the place, 
the lessees have resolved upon purchasing the 
property, and they purpose to restore the abbey 
to some extent. Sir Gilbert Scott has been 
instructed to report upon what should be done. 


Selenitic Mortar.—On Wednesday evening 
last, at the invitation of the members of the 
Provident Institution of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, a lecture was delivered by 
General Scott on the “‘ Method of Treating Lime 
by the Selenitic Process.” The lecture was 
illustrated by experiments which demonstrated 
the peculiar action of sulphate of lime in 
counteracting the slaking of lime and the valu. 
able results which this produces when utilised in 
the preparation of mortar for building purposes. 
The lecture was largely attended. 


New Hospital at St. George’s.— The 
foundation-stone of a new hospital for pit acci- 
dents, to be erected by the Lilleshall Company, 
has been laid at St. George’s in presence of a 
large company. The hospital will be erected 
from a design partaking of the Elizabethan and 
Tudor styles of architecture, and will accom. 
modate six beds in its present form, with pro- 
vision ‘made to add another wing if necessary. 
There will be thirteen rooms in all, and the cost 
of the building will be about 3,000. Mr. J. 
Fogarty, of London, is the architect; and Messrs. 
Millington & Son are the contractors. 


Proposed Church, Hornsey.—The Rock 
informs us that the Rev. Canon Harvey has 
announced that he has been offered 2,000/. and 
two acres of ground for a new church in the 
vicinity of the Green-lanes. 


Ancient Monuments Bill.—Sir J. Lub- 
bock’s Bill has been read a second time. 
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The Fire in Blackburn. 
being made to the public on behalf of the family 
of the late W. P. McCallum, engineer, who lost 
his life at the fire which took place at the 
Canterbury-street Works, in this town, recently. 
Mr. McCallum was heroically assisting Mr. 
Superintendent Joy to extinguish a fire which 
threatened to be extensively disastrous, and 
was killed, along with him, by the fall of a 
| exer of the building. Contributions may be 

orwarded to the Manchester and County Bank, 
Blackburn; or to Mr. J. Thompson, the mayor. 

Caterham Asylum for Imbeciles.—For 
some weeks past rapid progress has been made 
with the additional blocks in connexion with 
the above asylum. During the last few weeks, 
however, one of those difficulties now so com- 
monly known as “‘strikes”’ has been threatening, 
but last week, on assembling at the Asylum 
Tavern, it was intimated on behalf of the con- 
tractors that no alteration would be made, and 
those that were discontented could take their 
money, and seek employment elsewhere. With 
the exception of some eight or ten, all resumed 
their work. 

Opening of New Harbour.— 
The Dundalk line of railway and harbour have 
been opened. The guests at the opening num. 
bered 1,000, and included the Lord Lieutenant 
and Countess Spencer, Lord F. Cavendish, Lord 
R. Grosvenor, Lord , Lord ‘Crichton, with 
several members of Parliament, and of the no- 
bility and gentry of Ireland. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant expressed a strong opinion in favour of 
the new route, as it could not fail to develop the 
resourcesof the north-western counties of Ireland. 


—An appeal is, 


TENDERS 
For rebuilding the Portman Arms, Edgware-road, for 
Messrs. Combe & Co.; and fittings to ditto for Mr. 
Richardson. Mr. H. R, Co architect. Quantities 
Gate :— 


by Mr. A, J. 4 
Extra if 
Hi nae 
ouse, le 
Newman & Manz ......... £4,236 ...... £16 Mics a 

Drone & Bot. ceneceoqssepecee 4,177 as eee 
INI. ovncinanemnden sgororeonee 100 ..cose = seein 4 

Thom & Smith ...... 4,066 oi ° ° 
Mc + mae once lene inves: RD? scsaes 555 
Manley & Rogers ......... 3,999  ss.00 Bh resvoe 700 
Scrivener & es 3,975 ooeree TB ceonee 625 
DE sisishsompitatdtgkserges BATS arenes ee 





For alterations to the el and Crown, Edward-street, 
—— een, for Mr. Writer. Mr, Edward Brown, 
architect :— 





Aldous £478 0 0 

TOF occccvecepencnsaancchussontncsquanin «. 47 0 0 

Blackmore & Morley ......0.+.+++ oe. 368 0 0 

MET  .consnusneusenqgebecospqpecbavouenianhe 368 0 0 

Higgs (accepted).........ccccesseeve eee 317 0 0 
bridge alterations at Messrs, Tattersall’s stables, Knights- 


Wagner (accepted). 


For proposed house and stables at Shooter’s-hill, Kent. 
Messrs, Drury & Lovejoy, —— _ 











For block of administrative offices, &c., at St. Luke's 
Workhouse, City-road. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, architect. 








Rev. Dr. Hannah’s Chapel.—The chapel 





which the Wesleyans intend to erect in the 
parish of St. Peter-at-Gowts, as a memorial to 
the late Dr. Hannah, is about to be proceeded 
with forthwith. The committee invited designs 
from the following architects, viz., Mr. Watkin 
(Lincoln), Mr. Botterill (Hull), and Messrs. 
Bellamy & Hardy (Lincoln), and, after a careful 
consideration, have selected those submitted by 
Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy. 

Proposed Public Hall for Ripley.—A 
company has been formed for the purpose of 
purchasing certain freehold land (already se- 
cured) in Ripley, and on the site of which it is 
proposed to erect a Public Hall and Temperance 
Hotel, with British Workmen Public-honse, 
baths, and suitable rooms for Good Templar 
Lodges, &e. 

Bath Abbey Church Restoration. — A 
meeting of the committee has been held at 
which it was stated by Mr. Gill that something 
like 3,0001. would still be wanted to complete 
the third and last portion of the work, and a 
discussion took place as to the best mode of 
realising the sum required, and appropriate 
resolutions as to it were passed. 

National Hospital for Incurables at 
Oxford.—On Wednesday his Royal Highness 
Prince Leopold performed the ceremony of lay- 
ing the foundation-stone of a National Hospital 
for Incurables, dedicated to St. John the Evan- 
gelist, at Cowley St. John, near Oxford. At 
present abont 50,0001. have been raised. 

Irish National Monuments.—Mr. Glad. 
stone has informed Mr. Agar-Ellis, in the Com- 
mons, that the Irish Church Commissioners were 
now making inquiries with the view of taking 
steps for the preservation of the Irish national 
monuments, When those inquiries had been 
concluded, the information procured would be 
laid on the table. 

Testimonial for Opposing the Chelsea 
Waterworks Bill.—A handsome marble time- 
piece has been presented to Mr. A. Marks, and a 
purse containing about 701. to Mr. Watts, by the 


mhabitants of Long Ditton and Thames Ditton, 
in acknow. t of those gentlemen’s services 
in opposing the Chelsea Waterworks Bill, 


Mew Gasometers at Battersea.—Five new 
gasometers, with 7} million additional feet of 
storage space, are being planted by the London 
Gas Company at Battersea, between the two 
stations on the railway-lines crossing the York- 
road. One. is completed, and a second is in 
progress. 

American Institute of Architects.—We 
have before us the Proceedings of the Sixth 
Annual Convention, and will take an early oppor- 
tunity to refer to them. 


Obi: -—We to see the death of 
Mr. G. L. Taylor, eighty-four, and that of Mr. 





Quantities supp y Messrs. Lansdown & Pollard :— 
Bridgman & Nuthall............... £10,429 0 0 
a ingham ...... Hy : : 

Wi’ <sancesenbed thatan dee a 
Somes tdisan.. 9,535 0 0 
Mansbridge........+...... 9,517 0 0 
Henshaw & Co. .......00ccseesseeeee 9,497 0 0 
9,477 0 0 
9,355 0 0 
9,339 0 0 
9,195 0 0 
9,010 0 0 
8,975 0 0 
8,625 0 0 
7,994 0 0 








For villa reaidence, with studio, Steele’s-road, Haver- 
stock-hill, for Mr. Edwin Hayes. Mr. T. Batterbury, 
architect :— 

Linzell & Son (accepted) ......... £1,700 0 0 


For additions and alterations to Greenside Villa, Park- 
road, Haverstock-hill, for Mr. W. Milner. . Se 
ee architect :— 

ORIG - cannessancogehnanennn £1,496 0 0 
Manley & Rogers (accepted) ... 1,448 0 0 


For repairs at the Prince Albert, St. Martin’s-lane. 
Mr. H. J. Newton. architect :— 








PEND | cconcecnbusentorindanasniaqnannnnse £179 10 0 
GRRE TINE. 0000 0sccnninecesennsepesecossoones 174 0 0 
Taylor (accepted) .............s000 - 119 0 0 





For finishing mansion, and building stables, &c., at 
Crookham, Hants, for the Trustees of the late Mr. Ware. 
Mr. Mason, — — 

Di 














imo’ £1,018 0 0 
Bird...... 0 
git aI aie ais 890 0 0 
Pettigrew & Moyes ..............00 888 0 0 

lackmore & Morley,............ «i 082 0 

Be RIS cain ccepeiemaseveneiege 700,:0 0 
For additions to premises, High-street, Margate, for 
Mr. R. Mannings. . F. Warburten Stent, architect :-— 
pS | Pee £684 0 0 
Paramour ... 660 0 0 
Cook & Green ....cccccsccscsoscorsoees - 659 0 0 





For the erection of the Duke of York Tavern, Rother- 
hithe, for Sir Henry Meux & Co. Mr. F. Warburton 
Stent, architect :— 












































Colls & Sons ..... Ceeseeseves oeeneeesees £1,851 10 0 
Parner & Come ...ccvccsccsscceseccses . 1,847 0 0 
Ebbe: & Bons 20..0c.ccccseseseseveses - 1,836 0 0 
For repairs to twelve houses, Elm-grove, Hammersmith, 
Mr, J. Watkins, architect :— ™ 
Sharp £292 0 0! 
Warr 244 0 0 
Biggs 200 0 0 
Buxton 198 0 0 
Watling & Bolton ...........c00 192 0 0 
West 17% 0 0 
Santles.- - 4 ° ° 
= ae 
Williams 120 0 0 
Sill ... ml 0 0 
Bulford 8% 00 
Norriss (accepted) .......... aicahenoen . BF 0 Of 
Boe Ro waetion of Soumintre sieves, i Bathe 
street, St. Luke’s, for the Estate Committee of the 


parish of St, Luke, Mr, Thomas E, Hill, architect:— 
henson 700 0 





For the erection of a swimming-bath at Isleworth, for 
the Isleworth Swimming-Bath Association (Limited), 
seats ~~ pyittucrte tsa 

















[May 10, 1873. 


ing on the late John Marter’s 


























For repairs and 
estate, ~ oral Surrey. . Dd. Haylock, architect :— 
Picking aw. £135 0 OL 
Juster 123 0 0 
TIED. agosenponscssosncnagees eqesconsenees 120 : 4 
ooper accepted . eee oe oe 106 
Jewell : : #4 0 O! 
For frestoring and enlarging warehouse at Millwall. 
Mr, Wm. Eve, itect :-— 
Heiser. £973 0 0 
A m8 3 
Nightingale 
BhoMiels (wccepied) socscvesceeececees 7065 0 0 





For pulcage counting-house at 107, Leadenhall-street. 
Mr, ie! = terre * 








£275 0 0 
Nighti 257 0 0 
Bheffield.......c+.-..coscseeee remamang a 
Heiser (accepted) .. 162 0 0 








For new show-room at 107, Leadenhall-street. Mr. 
Wn, Eve, architect :— 








Colls £204 0 0 
i 172 0 0 
Parrett (accepted) ...........0e0eeeeee 165 138 0 





For new stables at Derwent Lodge, Addison-road, 
Kensington. Mr. T. Laurie, architect. Quantities by 








Hibbins ... £5842 0 0 
Foster 818 0 0 
Postlethwaite ....00.0...0scc0rs-sevenees 737 0 0 
ird 694 0 0 








For new Catholic Church, Workington, Cumberland, 
for the Rev. Cuthbert Clifton. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, 
architect, Quantities supplied by a oO. var ts 














Nicholls 5 
pn i eRe Se 
Yates 9,900 0 0 
For restoration of chancel, parish church, Barton-le- 
Coggles, near Grantham, for the Rev. T. 8. Sandys. Mr. 
Bea Pugin, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Farmer & Brindley....1.scsovvsssso-s. 2000 0 0 
Jackson ect 425 0 0 
TE STIL: cxicenneptsuoetinbecinnneauess 415 0 0 





For new chancel, Catholie Chureh, Dover, for the Rev. 
James Laws. :Mr. E. Welby Pugin, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. R. O. Harris :— 

Fitt (accepted) . £3909 0 0 


For new church, ret, se Bolton, for the 
Building Committee. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, architect. 








Quantities supplied by Mr. Barber :— 
First Desi, 





Quantities supplied by Mr. R. & a. 
Haigh ..... £5,600 0 0 
Horton 5,030 0 0 


For repairs, &c., at 24, Gloucester-road, N.W. Mr. W. 
Paice, architect :— 
Bangs & Co. (accepted) ... ........£172 0 0 


For works at 1, Gloucester-road, for Dr. Blackstone, 
Mr. pf Paice, architect :— 





























onsford £325 0 0 

320 0 O 
Coo » 310 0 0 
¥i 2956 8 0 
Shaw 233 0 0 
Heltbrunner (accepted) ...........+ 278 0 0 





For three carcasses on the north side of the Viaduct, 
for Mr. Richard Tress :— 
Deards ... £9,444 0 0 


a Sane No. 1, Oxford Main ne ee gs Mr. 
.H. te, engineer, Quantities ied :— 
Bulmer ‘£54, 

































































Cc a oe 38 ° ' 
Bhaddock 24,400 0 0 
Marriott 24,300 0 0 
Ambrose 22,500 @ 0 
Dover 22,4383 0 0 
Nowell & Robson ........c0se00+.-. 21,750 0 0 
Winter 21,24 0 0 
Munday 20,378 0 0 
Morris 19,676 18 6 
Jones 18,000 0 O 
Vickers & Orane...sc.ss00s:00000002 17,980 0 0 
Furniss 17,800 0 0 
P 17,777 0 0 
Neave & Son .......000 wécetesccsoeee WSS O O 
16,500 0 0 

Neave 16,485 0 0 
Reynolds 16,442 0 0 
Moore re 6 0 
i 00 
Rertaaan oe 8 § 
12,9156 0 0 

¢ PBOMPSON ncreemesesenrseenssseree 12,579 14 01 





For erection of additional works and chimney- 
shaft at Kirby-street, se sagen ineer’s work; also 
for additional story on No, 5, Kirby street, Hatton- 
garden, btg. ew ~4 allowance for materials upor 

=o, 


Messrs. Watson & Hazell, Mr. J. W. 
oo 
If in If all at 
Sections. one time. 
Stains & DOU. siccrepmnictsinecins £5,096 wesewence £5,066 
Downs & Co, sassesceecnssosees ilove —- 
Henshaw & 600 vv. dog 7 Seen 


PFA R aman OTOP EED SPC OOEED 





COC C OO reer ee eeereseeerseee® 


Hawhes 











8. 8. Teulon, sixty-one, announced. 


£1,344 0. 0 
1,382 0 0 
Webber .... 1,200 © 0 
Hiscock & Son (accepted).......0 1,130 0 0 


4,851 
kirk rere 
Scrivener & White..........- oa oe 4,526 
Carter ee 

re) 


Niblett & Son .........0 Peeeee . 








